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EDITORIAL NOTES 


[THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION announced in 

February a series of state-wide programs designed to con- 
tribute to the improvement of teacher education throughout the 
United States to be initiated in New York, Michigan and Georgia. 
These studies have been undertaken immediately with the support 
of the Commission on Teacher Education, of which Dr. Karl W. 
Bigelow is Director, made possible by a special grant of $168,000 
received from the General Education Board. They represent an 
additional step in the Commission’s program for the cooperative 
improvement of teacher education. The New York program is 
sponsored by the Association of the Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York and carried out under a committee headed 
by Dr. Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell University. Dean 
Howard E. B. Speight of Swarthmore College is coordinating 
officer. Included on the committee are representatives of univer- 
sities, the liberal arts colleges, state normal schools and the New 
York State Department of Education. Special attention is being 
paid to problems resulting from (1) the recent Regents’ Inquiry 
into the character and cost of public education, (2) the addition 
of a fourth year of work beyond the high school required of ele- 
mentary school teachers and (3) the addition of a fifth year of 
work beyond the bachelor’s degree required in the case of all 
secondary school teachers. The Michigan work will be sponsored 
by a special committee appointed by the State Department of 
Education, with Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, as chairman. Dr. H. L. Turner, formerly of the 
Michigan State Normal College, is coordinating director. The 
Georgia Study, sponsored by the State Education Department’s 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and Curriculum, is 
under a special committee headed by M. E. Thompson, State Di- 
rector of Teacher Education. It places particular emphasis on 
the development of leadership for improving teacher education 
with respect to child growth and development. Two-thirds of the 
expenditure is being devoted to study of the needs of white teachers 
and one-third to those of Negroes. 


(CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF CHORAL MUSIC: At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the CARNEGIE COR- 
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PORATION OF NEW YORK held March 14, 1940, the following 
resolution was adopted: Resolved, That, from the balance avail- 
able for appropriation, the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000) 
be, and it hereby is, appropriated to the Association of American 
Colleges, for the circulating library of choral music, previously 
aided under Resolution X 1698 (a). 


HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
reports that, according to the 1940 Junior College Directory, 
enrolment in junior colleges in the United States has doubled in 
the last seven years. Enrolment has increased from 155,588 to 
196,510 in the last year. This 41,122 increase, which is 26.4 per 
cent, is the greatest ever reported, according to Walter C. Eells, 
secretary of the association. There are now 575 junior colleges, 
as compared with 556 reported a year ago. California leads the 
nation, with 64 junior colleges enrolling 73,669 students. A junior 
college, it is explained, is one which does work of college or uni- 
versity grade for two years beyond high school. Twenty-seven of 
these institutions include also, however, the last two years of high 
school. The largest junior college is the San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College in California, which has 8,317 students. This num- 
ber includes 7,499 special students, most of whom are adults. An 
extensive adult education program is offered by eight California 
junior colleges. Los Angeles City College, with 6,687 full-time 
students, has the largest full-time enrolment of all junior colleges 
in the country. There are 33 junior colleges in the country with 
enrolments of more than 1,000. The size which is most general is 
between 100 and 200, in which group there are 153 reported. 
There are 212 junior colleges with enrolments between 200 and 
1,000. The average for all is 349. 


JOHN DEWEY ’S article Creative Democracy—The Task Before 

Us appearing in this issue is reprinted with the permission 
of the publishers from the series of four Progressive Education 
Booklets containing all the important speeches delivered at The 
National John Dewey Conference of the Progressive Education 
Association. These four booklets can be purchased at 25¢ each 
from the publishers, American Education Press, Inc., 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. The titles of the four booklets 
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which contain the speeches at this meeting are as follows: Freedom 
of Education ; John Dewey and the Promise of America; The Edu- 
cational Frontier and Resources for Building America. 


(COLLEGE CATALOGUES TO AMERICAN EMBASSIES IN 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES: The Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the U. 8. State Department feels that it would be helpful 
in its program for improvement of cultural relations with foreign 
nations if more information were available in the American 
Embassies concerning educational opportunities in universities 
and colleges in this country. It is suggested that our members 
might care to send occasionally copies of their catalogues to our 
Ministers and Ambassadors of certain of the more important 
countries and more especialiy to those in the Latin American 
countries. 


(THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COL- 

LEGES has prepared, in response to requests received from 
a number of arts colleges, a very valuable report which has been 
sent to every college whose name is on their list and to the deans 
of all medical schools in the United States. The report is ‘‘based 
on a nine-year period, from 1930 to 1938, inclusive, and covers all 
colleges (491) which had ten or more students in the freshman 
classes of the medical schools of the United States. It presents 
the total number of students and, in percentages, the number who 
came through the first year of the course with a clear record, those 
who failed and those who withdrew for some reason other than 
poor or failing scholarship, such as lack of sufficient finances, ill- 
ness, personal or family, dislike for medicine, desiring more col- 
lege work and, finally, those students who dropped out without 
giving any reason. Probably, in this group are students who 
could not keep up with the work and therefore decided to drop 
out. For this reason, the entire group of withdrawing students 
is included in the report. The important figures are those of clear 
records and those who were reported as having failed.’’ 


WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS SAY by Edgar W. Knight 

and published by the University of North Carolina Press is 
a compilation of statements of college presidents as far back in our 
history as Philip Lindsley of the University of Nashville, in 1827, 
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and Francis Wayland, of Brown University, in 1842. Some of 
the statements are from reports not originally intended for the 
general public; others are from public speeches and professional 
publications and still others are what college presidents, or those 
associated with colleges, have had to say in popular publications 
of national circulation. The book is divided into seven chapters: 
What college presidents say about the college presidency; what 
they say about the purposes of higher education; what they say 
about the weaknesses of higher education; their views on organi- 
zation and administration, including comments on the curriculum 
and athletics; faculty relations; their views on the obligations of 
higher education to the social order and a summary and interpre- 
tation of the apparent trends in presidential statements. In fact, 
it has been said that the book ‘‘might well be called the administra- 
tor’s handbook of what should not be said on some subjects, be- 
cause it has already been said, not once but many times.’’ The 
study was made under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, with funds allocated for the 
purpose by Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE for the first time gives a 
‘‘major, comprehensive objective study of the school and col- 


lege experience in its relation to general personality growth and 
development—intellectual, social, moral and physical.’’ It is a 
study of the transition experience conducted by Lincoln B. Hale, 
Director of Personnel and Freshman Counselor at Carleton Col- 
lege, in cooperation with D. W. Bailey, G. H. Menke, D. DeK. 
Rugh and G. E. Schlesser. The Editor is Hugh Hartshorne, 
Research Associate in Religion, Yale University, and the book is 
published by the Yale University Press, being No. XI of the Yale 
Studies in Religious Education. All educators will welcome this 
comprehensive, statistical survey in which forty colleges and uni- 
versities cooperated. 


PREFACE TO AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY by I. B. 

Berkson is a volume of utmost interest and importance to all 
who concern themselves with the future of education. The book 
outlines a philosophy of education which is duly related to eco- 
nomic and political tendencies of our day and its purpose is to 
clarify the situation wherein extreme differences of opinion mark 
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the controversy on philosophic and social fundamentals. Dr. 
Berkson indicates the contours of a humanistic way of life, the 
basis and essence of which is democracy. Conspicuous in his 
argument are (1) his emphasis on the need of formulating more 
definitely the basic human values in terms of the contemporaneous 
situation ; (2) the elaboration of the concept of a ‘‘mixed economic 
constitution’’ in which elements of private as well as social owner- 
ship will be related; and (3) the importance of professional 
autonomy for education within the larger framework of American 
society. The publisher is Columbia University Press. 


THE PURPOSES OF CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES by 

Leslie Karr Patton carefully re-examines and re-formulates 
the purposes, functions and policies of the church-related college 
of liberal arts. Doctor Patton presents a comprehensive histori- 
eal background and a detailed analysis of the ‘‘major institu- 
tional purposes of the colleges, their most appropriate functions, 
the bases upon which they should build their curricula, the prob- 
lem of indoctrination and the values that may be realized by re- 
stating functions and purposes’”’ in Part I and Part II of his 
book. In Part III a definite program is proposed which should 
prove of special interest to all students of comparative education 
and formulators of curriculum. This volume is Contributions 
to Education, No. 783 of the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COL- 
LEGES will hold its fifty-first annual meeting October 28, 29 
and 30, 1940 in Ann Arbor, Michigan. An important number 
on the program will be a discussion of the proper preparation of 
students for the study of medicine. Members of the faculty of 
the college of arts and sciences and of the school of medicine of 
the University of Michigan will participate by presenting papers 
on this subject. Inasmuch as this topic is also of interest to the 
arts colleges, it is greatly desired that representatives from these 
colleges attend the meeting and participate, if they wish, in dis- 
cussion. A cordial invitation is extended them to send repre- 
sentatives to the meeting. This particular number will be pre- 
sented at the session of the second day, Tuesday, October 29th. 








AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF INTER- 
EST TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


(THE original old-age benefits sections of the Social Security 

Act, effective January 1, 1937, provided benefits for covered 
workers upon retirement after attaining age 65, these to begin 
January 1, 1942. These benefits, related to total compensation 
during covered employment, were to be quite modest for those 
retiring in 1942, but, in years to come, might reach $85 a month. 
Annuities were to be paid to retired workers only and were to 
be the same for bachelors as for married persons. Contributions 
required of workers and their employers were calculated to be 
sufficient in total to support anticipated outlays, but benefits 
for those retiring soon, small as they were, would have been 
many times as large as corresponding contributions could 
purchase. 

Effective January 1, 1940, these provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act were amended fundamentally and the changes will be 
of interest to colleges and universities even though employment 
for these institutions continues to be excepted from the operation 
of the Act. They include the following: 

(a) Old-age benefits begin this year instead of in 1942 as 
originally planned ; 

(b) For those retiring soon benefits will be larger than was 
contemplated in the earlier Act, while for a single person retiring 
many years hence the benefits will be smaller than was originally 
contemplated ; 

(ce) Wives’, widows’ and orphans’ benefits were introduced; 

(d) The original Act provided for an increase in the rate of 
special wage taxes levied against employers and employees from 
1% to 14% on January 1, 1940; under the amended Act this 
increase will not be made; 

(e) There is no longer any expectation that the plan shall 
be self-supporting; contributions of employers and employees— 
in the form of wage taxes as formerly—are expected to cover about 
two-thirds of the cost of benefits, the remainder to come from 
general taxation. 

* Published at request of Chairman W. E. Weld of the Committee on 
Insurance and Annuities. 
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(f) These wage taxes are levied through the ‘‘Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act,’’ and Section 201(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act now provides that ‘‘There is hereby appropriated to 
the Trust Fund for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, amounts equivalent to 100 per centum 
of the taxes (including interest, penalties and additions to the 
taxes) received under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and covered into the Treasury.’’ It is from the Trust Fund here 
mentioned that payment of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits is to be made. 

All of these changes emphasize the objective of meeting social 
needs, with less attention than formerly to individual equity. A 
married pensioner receives the same benefit as does a widower or 
a bachelor with the same compensation history, but a wife past 
age 65 receives half as much as does her husband and if she sur- 
vives him she then receives three-fourths of his pension. If an 
insured bachelor dies before reaching age 65 and leaves no de- 
pendents, the death benefit is very small ; but if a person with the 
same compensation history left a wife and one or more dependent 
children, they would receive substantial benefits, the total of 
which would depend on the number of children. 

A few examples may be helpful: 

Example 1. A person now age 65 who has worked in industry 
at $100 a month since January 1, 1937 may retire now and receive 
$25.75 a month for life. If he is married to a woman of age 65 or 
more, she will receive $12.87 a month, and, after her husband’s 
death, if she should outlive him, she will receive $19.30 a month 
for the remainder of life. This man paid a total of $36 in wage 
taxes during the years 1937-1939 and his employer paid a like 
amount on his behalf. 

Example 2. A mechanic now age 30 with a wife and three 
children has had steady employment in industry since 1937 at 
$100 a month. If he should die, his wife would receive for her- 
self and her children $51.50 a month until the oldest child reached 
16, or 18 if in school; then the benefit would be diminished some- 
what, but until the youngest child reached age 16, or 18 if in 
school, the benefit would be $32.19 a month. After the youngest 
child reached age 18, benefit payments would be suspended en- 
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tirely, to be resumed when the widow reached age 65. (The 
widow’s benefit ceases upon remarriage. ) 

Example 3. Suppose a mechanic aged 55 in January, 1940 
has, since January 1, 1937, been working for a college that has no 
retirement plan for its service staff. Shall he be encouraged to 
stay with the college if he has an opportunity to go into industrial 
employment? If he should earn $1,500 a year in industry for 
the next ten years, he would pay $292.50 in wage taxes and could 
then retire and receive a little more than $27 a month for the 
remainder of his life; if he is married to a woman of his own age, 
she will receive $13.50 during his life after she attains age 65, 
and if she survives him, she will receive as a widow $20.25 a 
month for the remainder of her life. 

Example 4. Consider an employee now age 60 in a college 
maintenance staff and receiving $100 a month and suppose that 
college employment were covered by the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance plan beginning January 1, 1941. During the follow- 
ing four years this man would contribute in all 6% of his com- 
pensation, and the college would do likewise, making a total of 
$144 in taxes paid on his behalf. At the end of that time he would 
be entitled to $20.80 a month for life and if he should have a wife 
past age 65, she would receive $10.40 a month for life, this to be 
increased to $15.60 a month at her husband’s death if she should 
survive him. 

If the college should undertake to furnish some such benefit— 
even for the retired workers alone—it would cost something like 
$2,500 instead of $144, the total of taxes mentioned above. 

Example 5. Again consider a worker aged 35 with a wife and 
two children and receiving $100 a month. If coverage were 
extended to colleges on January 1, 1941 and this man should die 
on July 1, 1942 after having paid $18 in wage taxes, his widow and 
children would together receive about $19.40 a month until the 
children were 16 or 18 years old. If death occurred on January 
1, 1945, the total benefit would be $36.40 a month. In fact, if this 
individual had been employed in industry from January 1, 1937 
at the same wage, the benefit to the widow and children in July, 
1942 would have been $46.16 a month. 

Not many months will pass in most college communities before 
someone in industrial employment will die, leaving dependents 
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who will receive benefits ranging from $20 to $60 a month, and 
college staff members will then become conscious of what it means 
to be covered by the Social Security Act. When an employee in 
college service dies, whether in academic or non-academic work, 
his widow may point out that her husband had nothing to say 
about whether or not college employment should be covered by this 
plan and may suggest that she has at least a moral claim against 
the college for benefits equivalent to those that would have been 
forthcoming had colleges been covered. 

The examples given above show how benefits vary with need. 
It is difficult to operate such a plan on a commercial basis, and 
dangerous, if not impracticable, for a college or university to un- 
dertake such a scheme alone. A college could, of course, assure 
faculty members and maintenance employees that it would make 
the same payments to them and their dependents that would be 
forthcoming if they were covered by the Social Security Act, 
but it would be ill-advised to doso. But even this would not meet 
the problem because anyone who left the college for covered em- 
ployment would find both his old-age and his survivors’ benefits 
substantially lower, if existent, than they would have been had 
he served in industry alone. The shifting of employees from one 
employer to another has much to do with the need of a national 
basis for social benefits. The shifting of employees from covered 
to uncovered employment, and vice versa, introduces almost 
insurmountable difficulties if social need is to be the basis of 
benefit payments. 

The social security plan is not expected to be self-supporting, 
so that those not covered will help to pay the benefits of those who 
are. Participation is required of covered classes but is not even 
available to others. Hardship is in store for many who have only 
the choice between unemployment and uncovered employment 
after having participated in the plan, and widows and orphans 
will frequently be the losers. This prospect will be substantially 
reduced when coverage of the Act is more nearly complete. 

It will be difficult to defend substantial benefits to those who 
retire from covered employment in the next few years after hav- 
ing paid very little in taxes, at the same time that other workers— 
just as deserving and just as much in need—receive nothing, 
merely because, through no choice of theirs, they have had no 
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right to participate in the plan. Widows and orphans of men 
who served in uncovered employment may be pathetic examples 
of how a national social security plan should not work, especially 
if it must be admitted that these families helped indirectly to 
pay benefits for those in covered employment. 

The remedy is to extend coverage as rapidly as is practicable 
with the objective of finally making it universal. The attitude of 
Washington is to recommend extensions whenever they seem 
practicable but to move as slowly as is necessary to avoid 
opposition. 


Position of Colleges 
Colleges and non-profit organizations of several other types 
originally opposed coverage under a national benefit plan which: 


(1) Provided annuities to retired workers, and little else; 

(2) Was presumably to be supported by special wage taxes of 
covered employments ; 

(3) Calculated benefits in such a way that they were additive 
in a very favorable manner to whatever benefits might 
be provided for uncovered service. 


Today the colleges face the question of whether or not they 
should be covered by a national benefit plan which: 


(a) Provides benefits for survivors and dependents as well as 
for covered workers themselves ; 

(b) Is admittedly not self-supporting ; 

(c) Calculates benefits in a way that is not additive in a satis- 
factory manner to whatever benefits may be provided for 
uncovered service ; 

(d) Offers benefits determined in accordance with presumptive 
need rather than in accordance with individual equity 
that might be measured by wage taxes; and 

(e) Cannot be satisfactorily duplicated through the coopera- 
tion of a life insurance company. 


The section of the Internal Revenue Code that levies wage taxes 
on employees covered by the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions and their employers makes no mention of the pur- 
pose of these taxes but, as already stated, the present act appro- 
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priates 100% of such taxes for 1940 and future years to the Trust 
Fund from which these benefits are to be paid. While these 
revenues are doubtless properly labeled ‘‘taxes,’’ this provision 
for appropriation has the effect of fixing their purpose as defi- 
nitely as if they had been called contributions to a retirement 
fund. As in other countries that have established social bene- 
fits on a national scale, the special taxes are admittedly not suffi- 
cient to support the benefits. 

There is little evidence that college officials have heretofore 
given thought to whether or not staff members desired this 
coverage. In fact, it seems probable that most staff members 
have no well-defined opinions on this subject, but there is reason 
to believe that this condition will change rapidly in the future. 
Both academic and non-academic staff members of colleges and 
universities and their families will soon learn from friends and 
relatives of the survivors’ benefits available in industry but not 
available for college employment. 

It therefore behooves college officials in their own interest to 
learn in detail what is here involved so that whatever position 
they make take will be a reasoned one. 








ENDURING PURPOSE* 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


PROBABLY the best-preserved antique portrait is the figure 

of a king’s head on a coin. Enduring art has outlived both 
throne and king. We may be no longer affected by the purpose 
of the king in coining gold or silver but we cannot fail to admire 
the skill of the unknown craftsman who designed and struck the 
coin. An officially authorized coin once intended to serve trade 
has become instead a memorial to the art of the period. Thus do 
most purposes and meanings change in time. How shall we 
select those which may endure? What enduring purpose is served 
by this new science laboratory which we have met to dedicate? 
What is the long-term social worth of the enterprise that it con- 
veniences and symbolizes ? 

If our purpose is to make a thing last long beyond our time we 
must make it of durable material like silver or stone, or of superb 
quality like the Greek pillars and capitals of the classical period 
copied by builders the world over, or we must seal its burial as 
the kings of the Nile Valley had entombed with themselves in rock 
their craftsmen’s carvings, sculpture, faience and fabrics. Or we 
may give form to an idea or an emotion in words that live because 
they express our common humanity—a divine petition, the Lord’s 
Prayer ; an inspiring dedication, the Gettysburg Address; a noble 
memorial, Pericles’ panegyric on the Athenian dead; or a lovely 
song, the Lorelei. 

As a physical object of stone and brick this building may dis- 
appear only in the remote future. Pieces of it may be in museums 
a thousand years hence, but it is quite possible also that it may be 
standing and in use at that time. It is more probable that it will 
be torn down, say a hundred years from now, in order that a better 
building may be provided. As fast as we acquire new scientific 
knowledge we rebuild, rearrange and refashion much of our mate- 
rial equipment. It results that the sooner this building is replaced 
the greater the success of the building. Paradoxical as it may 

* Dedication Address, Dunning Science Laboratory, Washington College, 
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seem the purpose of the activities carried on in this building may 
be said to be to destroy the building! 

The first purpose of this building is creative: to make better 
new things which will replace less useful old things, to discover 
laws and facts and express them in terms that replace or extend 
or reinterpret older statements of law and fact. Through biology 
we search for deep-lying fundamentals, the origin and mode of 
life, believing that their discovery will help improve life, in part 
through genetic control, as well as satisfy our curiosity. Through 
physics and chemistry we attempt to understand the nature of 
energy and matter and to apply our knowledge of physical cause 
and effect in the interest of mankind. 

We are not dedicating this science building to physical endur- 
ance in time but to the endurance of ideas which we believe will 
usefully serve mankind through all time. One of those ideas is 
that we are always on the threshold of further discovery, for every 
past age of great accomplishment was the introduction to further 
if not greater accomplishment. Shakespeare was the greatest 
dramatist that breeding and circumstance have ever produced. 
That is, his individual accomplishment was greater. But drama- 
tic art is today a far greater thing than the plays of Shakespeare. 
It has continued to develop because of the creative force of new 
experiences, new ideas, fresh cooperative effort and the flashing 
interpenetration of men’s minds. The ideas of the drama are 
greater than any dramatist who ever lived, greater than any 
period. 

The ideas of science are likewise greater than the science of 
1940, greater than any scientist now living or who has ever lived. 
If this be true, some of these ideas are worth your intense examina- 
tion today. They relate not to your laboratory work alone but 
to you and your choice of a way of life. 

A great deal of science consists of critical sense. It is the same 
kind of critical sense which the classical scholar applies, for 
example, to the understanding and the interpretation of old rec- 
ords of the imperial mint at Rome or to the interpretation of nota- 
tions of contents and ownership on the wine jars which were 
imported from Spain to Italy two thousand years ago, or to the 
interpretation of the records which determine who first settled 
Oregon. It is a sense that runs through all scholarship and is not 
peculiar to science. 
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A great deal of science consists of measurement. How much of 
a thing there is to be found under certain specified conditions is 
at the root of much of our understanding of the world. In geog- 
raphy, for example, measurement is one of the foundations of the 
science. A ship must be precisely there and not ‘‘thereabouts”’ 
if it is to make the channel and avoid the rocks, which means that 
we must also know that channel and rocks are precisely there and 
not thereabouts. Geographers deal also with the capacity of land 
to sustain population under given conditions of measured tem- 
perature and rainfall, natural productivity, human aptitude, 
human need, standard of living, capital investment and the like. 
Thus geographers may be called capacitators. They ask how much 
may the land produce and how many may it hold? Their answer 
to the question of capacity is always a conditional answer. It 
depends upon the sum and effect of the assumed and, if possible, 
measured conditions. 

Measurement is a way of cornering the uncertainties and un- 
measureables and labelling them as such. It reduces the number 
and importance of uncertainties. It helps limit the area of igno- 
rance. It often increases the area of human control. Science 
thus serves man in his eternal adjustment to his environment— 
his changing environment, we must add, because every scientific 
discovery changes the meaning of the natural environment. 
Chemists change the meaning of so-called sterile soils, or of the 
pine timber of the South, just as plant breeders, public health 
experts and engineers change the human significance of certain 
crops, bodily welfare and available power. 

While the word change is in the air of our time, it has also 
troubled all of the generations that have preceded us. Because 
of change the world has always found itself in a crisis, said 
Emerson. I think, however, that we are now in a different sort 
of crisis. We are asking more frequently than our ancestors did, 
‘What could happen if we would only do what measurement and 
critical sense, and all the rest indicate as rational and good for 
society?’’ Instead of grieving over change and wishing that 
‘good old times’’ were restored, we are asking more frequently 
than ever why things change so slowly. Seeing the huge benefits 
conferred by scientific discovery we ask why discovery is not 
speeded up. Why do we slow our pace by responding to the 
instinct to look backward rather than forward ? 
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Consider first the way in which we come to know things, to 
make discoveries, to improve our lot. It was because a few men 
had the gift or the genius of looking forward, not backward. 
Books and libraries are wonderfully convenient things but they 
deal with what men have discovered in the past and, to a still 
larger extent, with what men have thought about their discoveries. 
The books record opinions about facts as well as facts themselves. 
Some of those opinions are wise and some are foolish. We think 
we know which are wise but we also know as scientists that we 
might be mistaken about some of our opinions. One of the great- 
est difficulties of our time is to know who and what is wise. How 
do you identify a wise man? How does one identify wisdom? 
When opinions differ do we flip a coin to determine which opinion 
we shall accept? That would give a chance result, not a scientific 
result, luck not wisdom. 

While no man can be sure that he is right or wise, he can follow 
a predetermined course that is more likely to lead to his being 
right. Let me illustrate by a problem close to your interests, for 
if science is useful one has the right to ask what it will do for the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. Over fifty years ago Dr. Brooks of 
the Johns Hopkins University began to experiment with the oyster 
in order to find out why the industry was declining. He started 
with an experimental study of the embryo of the oyster. What 
conditions favored the rapid breeding of oysters? He was fond 
of saying that he had hatched from artificially fertilized eggs 
more oysters than there were inhabitants of the United States. 
From 1883-84 he served as oyster commissioner of the State of 
Maryland. He forecast with astonishing accuracy what President 
Gilman called the decline and fall of the oyster empire of the 
Chesapeake. 

Basing his argument upon an intimate knowledge of the oyster 
and upon the then existing state of the industry, he called atten- 
tion to the lack of thorough surveys and maps of the oyster beds, 
surveys that might give an accurate picture of their progressive 
exhaustion and, indeed, might suggest their ultimate ruination. 
His personal studies revealed a fifty per cent decline of oyster 
population in a period of three years (1879-1882). Instead of 
using intelligence, said he, we ‘‘snatch a slight tribute’’ from our 
natural store of bounty and pay no attention to the state of the 
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water and the black bottom mud of the bay that have a vital rela- 
tion to the biology of the oyster, thus using not a ‘‘ hundredth part 
of our advantage.’’ 

Brooks called for an annual examination of the industry and 
the recognition of the essential failure of public and private 
management. Instead of relying upon the lazy, vague and 
ignorant principle of the ‘‘play of natural forces,’’ he pleaded 
for the artificial increase of the oyster population, analagous to 
the domestication of sheep, cattle and poultry that had dis- 
placed the hunting of wild deer, wild buffalo and wild turkey. 
He wrote in 1890, ‘‘ We live in a highly civilized age and if we 
fail to grasp its spirit we shall go to the wall in the oyster 
industry.”’ 

He recommended laws requiring the return of shells to the 
beds; he calculated the loss to the State if the practise of gather- 
ing and selling immature oysters were continued; above all he 
encouraged oyster planting in Chesapeake waters. The pro- 
hibition of dredging would not save the beds, nor would laws 
shortening the season effect any great improvement, he thought. 

I shall make no attempt to present the complete case as set 
forth in his book, first published in 1890 and republished in 1905. 
The point is that he made a scientific study of a biological unit, 
analyzed an industry built upon it, and forecast specific social 
effects. His work has stood every test of criticism for fifty years. 
He brought experimental science and new discoveries of the 
laboratory to bear directly upon a large industry in a small 
State. He predicted with accuracy the course of events during 
the next fifty years if the findings of science should be ignored. 
The all-but-fatal evolution of the industry in the past half- 
century is one of the most remarkable validations of scientific 
method which we know. 

Science teaches objectivity but it was easier for Dr. Brooks to 
be objective about his artificially propagated oysters in the labora- 
tory than it was or is for an oysterman out in the Chesapeake to 
be objective about his catch when there is a family to feed at 
home. Yet objectivity in determining the long-range good of 
the industry is precisely what we expect the legislature to ex- 
hibit, for that helps all oystermen and more oystermen. 

The scientist tries to see what is really there and not what 
someone else would like to have him see there. He also tries to 
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keep himself out of the observation. This is a noble purpose, 
but can it ever be achieved? Can the scientist ever keep him- 
self out of an experiment? That question seems like a stunner 
at first. One is inclined to say ‘‘There is no such thing as 
‘pure’ observation.’’ But on reflection one concludes that it 
is not necessary to keep oneself out of a physical experiment. It 
is only necessary to state the conditions of the personal factors 
and the observed or possibly the measured results. Then anyone 
ean repeat the observations and confirm or reject conclusions. 
Finally, what we believe to be really true is understood to be 
true within the limits of our senses and our logical powers. 

But there is a far more difficult accomplishment: the applica- 
tion of our scientific results to society. When they attempt such 
application, scientists are apt to behave like the rest of humanity 
and marshall their prejudices as well as their facts. How much 
more difficult is it for the untrained mind to keep prejudice and 
fact apart especially when the fact affects the individual’s wel- 
fare. <A specialist is required if a scientific experiment is to be 
performed but everybody knows how the government should be 
run, everybody knows what’s wrong with education, everybody 
knows who is right in an international quarrel 5,000 to 10,000 
miles away. Opinions on international relations, quarrels, wars 
and peace treaties are shaped by correspondents who mix them- 
selves with their news. Some alleged news is definitely not news 
but wish, opinion and rumor. In these times we start the day 
with a cup of coffee, a dose of propaganda and an opinion. We 
march forth with our minds made up: that is, we do if we are 
not careful. 

There is still another difficulty: it is considered smart nowa- 
days to know all the answers. There are several popular maga- 
zines that know all the answers. I know a number of men of 
all ages who know all the answers. They talk about facts, 
about the record, about science, about statistics but they are 
merely giving a scientific flavor to what they say. What they say 
is not science, it is not fact: it is prejudice and opinion. It isa 
conclusion wrapped, it may be, in an epigram or a conventional 
quip. 

We can be sure of the social wisdom of a man who helps us 
discern or discover what we call fundamentals. A fundamental 
is generally a simple thing. When the Civil War was approach- 
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ing there was confusion of counsel and much loud talking as 
big-wigs declared, proclaimed and thundered. Lincoln struck 
no pose, attempted no complicated argument. He said merely, 
the Union must be preserved. All his subsequent acts were 
based upon this fundamental principle. He was a wise man 
because he put the most important thing first. 

If four men guess wrongly on a given prediction and the fifth 
man guesses rightly we say ‘‘how wise’’ when in reality we 
ought to say ‘‘how lucky.’’ A guess that turns out right is not 
a prediction; it remains a guess. A man whose prediction is 
justified by future events need not necessarily have found the 
one solution possible. In much of science there is one answer 
and one answer only to a given problem. It is not plus or minus 
four but plus four and not minus four. In many social problems, 
on the other hand, the correct solution is the acceptable solution, 
the workable solution, and there may be several such solutions. 
Lincoln found his solutions by a method all his own. He him- 
self disclaimed leadership. He said the people led. He waited 
until he thought that he knew what the people were thinking. 
He then voiced their thoughts, at least as he understood them. 
There is another type of leadership that may be higher still, 
the type that teaches a people to understand what it ought to 
want. Only in conservation, using the term in its broadest sense, 
has this been done in American life, with conspicuous failures 
all too often in oil conservation, soil conservation, forest con- 
servation. 

If the gulf seems wide between the scientific method in science 
and the scientific method applied to social problems, we can be 
sure that time and rational effort will narrow it. Public health 
is now not a matter of prayer but of swift action. The public is 
educated to the need for control of epidemics because cause and 
effect have become scientifically linked on the level of public 
understanding. If tariffs, social security measures and unem- 
ployment were also reducible to similar linkages of simply ex- 
pressed cause and effect we might have a safer and happier 
future. In some complex problems, however, the linkage of cause 
and effect is not simple. It is hard to find proposition number 
one. Instead of one cause for unemployment there are a half 
dozen at least. 

The simplest proposition in the social field today is that our 
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people shall not go hungry. If we could kill ten million unem- 
ployed this year, another group of unemployed would exist next 
year. Something produces unemployment. While we are find- 
ing it and correcting it we must feed the victims. Upon that 
simple principle a great many other facts and actions depend. 
That is why I would call it a fundamental principle. Happily 
all can agree to it. We disagree only as to next steps. Science 
may find a way to make those steps more sure. Business may 
find a way. Government may find a way. All three may com- 
bine to find a way. It has been suggested and even attempted 
to combine these three groups of agencies but never with enough 
imagination or enough reliance upon scientific method. 

Public health to keep down epidemics, education for jobs, an 
acceptable dietary standard (enough bulk and variety to keep 
people healthy) are social objectives that are widely approved. 
Opposed are the colossal costs, the growing dependence of mil- 
lions of people upon public money, the sacrifice of initiative and 
resourcefulness, the continued breeding of the unfit too little 
checked by existing sterilization laws. Public opinion is re- 
quired not on these things as separate items one by one but as 
related items. Public opinion is therefore hard to form. The 
relation of item to item rather than the items by themselves may 
be the critical part of the business. The worth of a man is also 
a part of it and how shall we determine worth? 

I mention these social processes and conditions only to show 
that it is not easy to create a rational or scientific society. So- 
ciety is a composite of irrational creatures. Today what science 
ean do directly is little. "What it can do tomorrow may be much 
greater. But time is required and great patience. Part of Lin- 
coln’s success lay in his patience. The millenium cannot be 
dated. It is enough to be headed in what seems the right direc- 
tion. 

It was a wise decision to place the sculptor’s interpretation of 
two great scientists, Remsen and Abel, at the entrance to this 
building. They were unique men of stimulating power. No 
one in this room may have their genius but everyone in this room 
has the opportunity, and many have the power, to live in the 
spirit which animated these men. A few months before his 
death, Dr. Abel handed me a report on his work for the year. 
He talked about it at my request because I was eager to learn 
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what I could about the purposes and spirit of his successful life. 
He told me about hunting for one thing and finding another as 
if it were a joke on himself. At the end he said with enviable 
cheerfulness, ‘‘It’s a great game!’’ Over eighty years old, inces- 
santly working, absorbed in the great game! 

Remsen’s genius is better described by those who knew him. 
His manual was my first textbook of chemistry. The excitement 
which it and my inspiring teacher generated in me is still re- 
membered. Looking through some old belongings recently I 
found one of my examination papers of 1900. If you would care 
to accept it, Mr. President, as a souvenir of this occasion, I should 
be glad to give it to your science library. It is of no conse- 
quence as the record of a young student’s feeble knowledge of 
this vast subject. It reflects rather the far reach of Dr. Rem- 
sen’s creative mind and skill as a teacher for I was a student in 
Michigan and never saw Dr. Remsen. 

It is the spirit which animated these men that makes them live. 
In that sense and degree they are here today as truly as if they 
sat with us. That spirit is markd ky tolerance, good-will and a 
cool even-tempered attitude. It asks for facts, argument, revi- 
sion, creation. These qualities do not yet dominate international 
polities, or state and county politics. These are not yet incor- 
porated in a scientific and humane society which we always talk 
about and seem to approach as if in fear. 

I think I know the donor of this building well enough to say 
that it is this point of view and these ideals that he cherishes. 
His reputation and public achievements are an enduring monu- 
ment to his ability and worth. He needs to build no other. If 
I may guess at Dr. Dunning’s purposes—for I have never dis- 
cussed them with him—it is to make it possible for the genera- 
tions of youth that are to follow not to get skill with which to 
hold down a job merely, but to do their work in a scientific spirit, 
each one pursuing in this building and outside of it a newly 
lighted pathway of endeavor. 

If out of this laboratory at least a few great students and 
scholars do not come, the donor will not be justified of his work 
nor Washington College of its handsome opportunity. It is in 
hope and faith that we celebrate the opening of your new labora- 


tory. 
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The force of two examples, Abel and Remsen, can be multi- 
plied many times in you. They were men of great talents of 
which one of the chief was the capacity to work hard. The great 
scientist does not look about for some easiiy accessible highway 
to fame. Our advertising age puts publicity first and work 
second, as if great accomplishment needed noise. Most Nobel 
prize winners were little known when they did their great work 
and some were poor. Not a few were surprised by the recogni- 
tion they received. 

We here celebrate not craft and skill applied to common mate- 
rials to create a perishable thing, but rather a seed-bed, a center 
of dissemination. Does the science taught here, and discovered 
here, add something enduring to life? Do its graduates make 
evidence and reason the basis of argument? Will the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, because of this new enterprise, show higher 
spiritual qualities, an improved social life, a more rational use 
of its natural resources, forests, soils, fisheries, people? 

It is a stimulating challenge to have others say that there is too 
much science in the world. It is my opinion that we have too 
little of the scientific spirit in those who use the discoveries of 
science! We create machines and they are allowed to exploit 
people. Every tool and machine should have a tag attached as 
when a mechanic finishes greasing your car at the garage. The 
tag should say that you last looked at the social effects of the tool 
three months or three years ago and that it is time to have 
another look. Society should require insurance against misuse— 
for everything that science is and means is wrapped up in its 
effect on men. Human beings are at the center of it all. Not 
the thousand and one laboratories and ‘‘things’’ that science pro- 
duces but rather their social effects are what concern us. 

You may be a scientist but that is nothing or may be worse 
than nothing if so be you are not a citizen. The world is for 
life, not steel tubes, lofty buildings and electric cranes. You, the 
teachers and students in this science laboratory at Washington 
College, are at the center of an experiment. If you fail as a 
social being this building experiment fails. In faith and hope 
we dedicate it not to you but to society, a part of which well be 
reached through your science and your social activities. We 
assume that you accept unreservedly this great responsibility. 
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[JNDER present circumstances I cannot hope to conceal the fact 

that I have managed to exist eighty years. Mention of the 
fact may suggest to you a more important fact—namely, that 
events of the utmost significance for the destiny of this country 
have taken place during the past four-fifths of a century, a period 
that covers more than half of its national life in its present form. 
For obvious reasons I shall not attempt a summary of even the 
more important of these events. I refer here to them because of 
their bearing upon the issue to which this country committed it- 
self when the nation took shape—the creation of democracy, an 
issue which is now as urgent as it was a hundred and fifty years 
ago when the most experienced and wisest men of the country 
gathered to take stock of conditions and to create the political 
structure of a self-governing society. 

For the net import of the changes that have taken place in these 
later years is that ways of life and institutions which were once 
the natural, almost the inevitable, product of fortunate conditions 
have now to be won by conscious and resolute effort. Not all the 
country was in a pioneer state eigkty years ago. But it was still, 
save perhaps in a few large cities, so close to the pioneer stage of 
American life that the traditions of the pioneer, indeed of the 
frontier, were active agencies in forming the thoughts and shap- 
ing the beliefs of those who were born into its life. In imagina- 
tion at least the country was still having an open frontier, one of 
unused and unappropriated resources. It was a country of physi- 
cal opportunity and invitation. Even so, there was more than a 
marvelous conjunction of physical circumstances involved in 
bringing to birth this new nation. There was in existence a 
group of men who were capable of readapting older institutions 
and ideas to meet the situations provided by new physical condi- 
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tions—a group of men extraordinarily gifted in political inven- 
tiveness. 

At the present time, the frontier is moral, not physical. The 
period of free lands that seemed boundless in extent has van- 
ished. Unused resources are now human rather than material. 
They are found in the waste of grown men and women who are 
without the chance to work, and in the young men and young 
women who find doors closed where there was once opportunity. 
The crisis that one hundred and fifty years ago called out social 
and political inventiveness is with us in a form which puts a 
heavier demand on human creativeness. 

At all events this is what I mean when I say that we now have 
to create by deliberate and determined endeavor the kind of de- 
mocracy which in its origin one hundred and fifty years ago was 
largely a gift of grace, the product of a fortunate combination of 
circumstances. We have lived for a long time upon the heritage 
that came to us from the happy conjunction of men and events 
in an earlier day. The present state of the world is more than a 
reminder that we have now to put forth every energy of our own 
to prove worthy of our heritage. It is a challenge to do for the 
critical and complex conditions of today what the men of an 
earlier day did for simpler conditions. 

If I emphasize that the task can be accomplished only by inven- 
tive effort and creative activity, it is in part because the depth of 
the present crisis is due in considerable part to the fact that for 
a long period we acted as if our democracy were something that 
perpetuated itself automatically; as if our ancestors had suc- 
ceeded in setting up a machine that had solved the problem of 
perpetual motion in politics. We acted as if democracy were 
something that took place mainly at Washington and Albany— 
or some other state capital—under the impetus of what happened 
when men and women went to the polls once a year or so—which 
is a somewhat extreme way of saying that we were in the habit of 
thinking of democracy as a kind of political mechanism that would 
work as long as citizens were reasonably faithful in performing 
political duties. 

Of late years we have heard more and more frequently that 
this is not enough; that democracy is a way of life. This saying 
gets down to hard pan. But I am not sure that something of the 
externality of the old idea does not cling to the new and better 
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statement. In any case we can escape from this external way of 
thinking only as we realize in thought and act that democracy is 
a personal way of individual life; that it signifies the possession 
and continual use of certain attitudes, forming personal charac- 
ter, and determining desire and purpose in all the relations of 
life. Instead of thinking of our own dispositions and habits as 
accommodated to certain institutions we have to think of the lat- 
ter as expressions, projections and extensions of habitually domi- 
nant personal attitudes. 

Democracy as a personal, an individual, way of life involves 
nothing fundamentally new. But when applied, it puts a new 
practical meaning into old ideas. Put into effect it signifies that 
powerful present enemies of democracy can be successfully met 
only by the creation of personal attitudes in individual human 
beings, so that we must get over our tendency to think that its 
defense can be found in any external means whatever, whether 
military or civil, if they are separated from personal attitudes 
so deep-seated as to constitute personal character. 

Democracy is a way of life controlled by a working faith in the 
possibilities of human nature. Belief in the common man is a 
familiar article in the democratic creed. That belief is without 
basis and significance save as it means faith in the potentialities 
of human nature as that nature is exhibited in every human being 
irrespective of race, color, sex, birth and family, of material or 
cultural wealth. This faith may be enacted in statutes, but it is 
only on paper unless it is put in force in the attitudes which 
human beings display to one another in all the incidents and rela- 
tions of daily life. To denounce Naziism for intolerance, cruelty 
and stimulation of hatred amounts to fostering of insincerity if, 
in our personal relations to other persons, in our daily walk and 
conversation, we are moved by racial, color, or other class preju- 
dice ; indeed, by anything save a generous belief in their possibili- 
ties as human beirigs and hence in the need of providing condi- 
tions which will enable these capacities to reach fulfillment. The 
democratic faith in human equality is belief that every human 
being, independent of the quantity or range of his personal en- 
dowment, has the right to equal opportunity with every other 
person for development of whatever gifts he has. The democratic 
belief in the principle of leadership is a generous one. It is uni- 
versal. It is belief in the capacity of every person to lead his own 
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life free from coercion and imposition by others provided right 
conditions are supplied. 

Democracy is a way of personal life controlled not merely by 
faith in human nature in general but by faith in the capacity of 
human beings for intelligent judgment and action if proper con- 
ditions are furnished. I have been accused more than once and 
from opposed quarters of an undue, a utopian, faith in the possi- 
bilities of intelligence and in education as a correlate of intelli- 
gence. At all events, I did not invent this faith. I acquired it 
from my surroundings as far as those surroundings were ani- 
mated by the democratic spirit. For what is the faith of democ- 
racy in the method of consultation, of conference, of persuasion, 
of discussion, in forming of public opinion which in the long run 
is self-corrective, except faith in the capacity of the intelligence 
of the common man to respond with common sense to the free 
play of facts and ideas which are secured by effective guarantees 
of free inquiry, free assembly and free communication? I am 
willing to leave to upholders of totalitarian states of the right and 
the left the view that faith in the capacities of intelligence is 
utopian. For the faith is so deeply embedded in the methods 
which are intrinsic to democracy that when a professed democrat 
denies the faith he convicts himself of treachery to his profession. 

When I think of the conditions under which men and women 
are living in many foreign countries today, fear of espionage, 
with danger hanging over the meeting of friends for friendly 
conversation in private gatherings, I am inclined to believe that 
the heart and final guarantee of democracy is in free gatherings 
of neighbors on the street corner to discuss back and forth what 
is read in uncensored news of the day, and in gatherings of friends 
in the living rooms of houses and apartments to converse freely 
with one another. Intolerance, abuse, calling of names because 
of differences of opinion about religion or politics or business, as 
well as because of differences of race, color, wealth, or degree of 
culture are treason to the democratic way of life. For everything 
which bars freedom and fullness of communication sets up bar- 
riers which divide human beings into sets and cliques, into antag- 
onistic sects and factions, and the democratic way of life is under- 
mined. Merely legal guarantees of the civil liberties of free 
belief, free expression, free assembly are of little avail if in daily 
life freedom of communication, of give and take of ideas, facts, 
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experiences is choked by mutual suspicion, by abuse, by fear and 
hatred. These destroy the essential conditions of the democratic 
way of living even more effectually than open coercion which—as 
the example of totalitarian states proves—is effective only when 
it succeeds in breeding hate, suspicion, intolerance in the minds 
of individual human beings. 

Finally, given the two conditions just mentioned, democracy as 
a way of life is controlled by personal faith in personal, day by 
day working together with others. Democracy is the belief that 
even when needs and ends or consequences are different for each 
individual, the habit of amicable codperation—which may include, 
as in sport, rivalry and competition—is itself a priceless addition 
to life. To take as far as possible every conflict which arises— 
and they are bound to arise out of the atmosphere and medium 
of force, of violence—as a means of settlement—into that of dis- 
cussion and of intelligence is to treat those who disagree even 
profoundly with us as those from whom we may learn, and in so 
far, asfriends. A genuinely democratic faith in peace is faith in 
the possibility of conducting disputes, controversies and conflicts 
as cooperative undertakings in which both parties learn by giving 
the other a chance to express itself, instead of having one party 
conquer by forceful suppression of the other—a suppression 
which is none the less one of violence when it takes place by psy- 
chological means of ridicule, abuse, intimidation, instead of by 
overt imprisonment or concentration camps. To codperate by 
giving differences a chance to show themselves in the belief that 
the expression of difference is not only a right of the other per- 
sons but is a means of enriching one’s own life experience, is 
inherent in the democratic personal way of life. 

If what has been said is charged with being a set of moral com- 
monplaces, my only reply is that that is just the point in saying 
them. For to get rid of the habit of thinking of democracy as 
something institutional and external and to acquire the habit of 
treating it as a way of personal life is to realize that democracy 
is a moral ideal and so far as it becomes a fact is a moral fact. 
It is to realize that democracy is a reality only as it is indeed a 
commonplace of living. 

Since my adult years have been given to the pursuit of philoso- 
phy, I shall ask your indulgence if, in concluding, I state briefly 
the democratic faith in the formal terms of a philosophic position. 
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So stated, democracy is belief in the ability of human experience 
to generate the aims and methods by which further experience 
will grow in ordered richness. Every other form of moral and 
social faith rests upon the idea that experience must be subjected 
at some point or other to some form of external control; to some 
‘‘authority’’ alleged to exist outside the processes of experience. 
Democracy is the faith that the process of experience is more im- 
portant than any special result attained, so that special results 
achieved are of ultimate value only as they are used to enrich and 
order the ongoing process. Since the process is thus capable of 
being educative, faith in democracy is all one with faith in expe- 
rience and education. All ends and values that are cut off from 
the ongoing process become arrests, fixations. They strive to 
fixate what has been gained instead of using it to open the road 
and point the way to new and better experiences. 

If one asks what is meant by experience in this connection my . 
reply is that it is the free interaction of individual human beings 
with surrounding conditions, especially the human surroundings, 
which develops and satisfies need and desire by increasing knowl- 
edge of things as they are. Knowledge of conditions as they are 
is the only solid ground for communication and sharing; all other 
communication means the subjection of some persons to the per- 
sonal opinion of other persons. Need and desire—out of which 
grow purpose and direction of energy—go beyond what exists, 
and hence beyond knowledge, beyond science. They continually 
open the way into the unexplored and unattained future. 

Democracy as compared with other ways of life is the sole way 
of living which believes wholeheartedly in the process of experi- 
ence as end and as means; as that which is capable of generating 
the science which is the sole dependable authority for the direc- 
tion of further experience and which releases emotions, needs and 
desires that call into being the things which have not existed in 
the past. For every way of life that fails in its democracy limits 
the contacts, the exchanges, the communications, the interactions 
by which experience is steadied while it is also enlarged and en- 
riched. The task of this release and enrichment is one that has 
to be carried on day by day. Since it is one that can have no end 
till experience itself comes to an end, the task of democracy is 
forever that of creation of a freer and more humane experience 
in which all share and to which all contribute. 








SCIENCE, RELIGION AND A STABLE SOCIETY* 


ARTHUR H. COMPTON 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WAS dining recently with the Master of one of the Oxford 

Colleges. The question arose regarding the place of science 
in life. It had proved itself as a method for arriving at reliable 
knowledge, and for supplying us with certain necessities of life; 
but the inhumanness of it all! The discipline of thought was 
already embodied in Plato’s mathematics. The predominant 
trend of modern science is toward replacing the human interests 
present in literature, art and music with technological develop- 
ments in which the human factor becomes less and less signifi- 
cant. The most fundamental bases of morality and religion have 
been ruthlessly shaken, with the implication that their value is 
negligible. In place of a quiet ramble over the varied English 
countryside, we have a powerful motor car tearing down the 
broad hard highway. In Oxford, fortunately, there survives the 
tradition of emphasis on human values. 

This is a challenge that science and technology must answer. 
For only as long as they are able to give men what they need 
ean they hope to develop or to aid in promoting the growth of 
mankind. The answer to the challenge that I would make today 
is that it is primarily through the growth of science and tech- 
nology that man has developed those attributes which distin- 
guish him from the animals, which have indeed made him hu- 
man. There are nevertheless certain implications of science 
regarding human attitudes which must be recognized if this 
growth in humanness is to continue. We shall find that the form 
of society which science is building can be stable only when men 
feel the need of working for the common good, an attitude that is 
best inculeated by religion. 

Our Oxford friends were typical of many who look upon tech- 
nology with dread, lest it destroy all human values. Permit me 
to contrast this attitude with that of spokesmen for science. 
First let us hear from Francis Bacon, who was one of the 
founders of modern science. In The New Atlantis he writes: 

* Address delivered at the Inauguration of John Ruskin Howe as president 
of Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, November 4, 1939. 
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(The) order or Society which we call Solomon’s House is (as 
we think) the noblest foundation that ever was on the earth; 
and the lanthorn of this kingdom. It is dedicated to the 
study of the works and creatures of God ... The end of 
our foundation is the knowledge of causes, and the secret 
motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire, to the effecting of all things possible. 


After three and a half centuries of effort toward ‘‘enlarging the 
bounds of human empire,’’ how do the followers of science view 
their handiwork? Listen to a statement recently made before a 
group of physicists by the president of one of our leading insti- 
tutes of technology: 
In the last fifty years physics has exerted a more powerful 
beneficial influence on the intellectual, economic and social 
life of the world than has been exerted in a comparable time 
by any other agency in history . . . Whatever uses are made 
of such agencies as heat, light or electricity fall within the 
field of physics and are the contribution of physicists to 
human welfare. 
In that phrase, ‘‘contribution to human welfare,’’ one may 
accurately catch the spirit which drives on the man of science. 
Aristotle saw the study of nature as one of man’s great enter- 
prises : 


9? 


The search for truth is in one way hard and in another way 
easy. For it is evident that no one can master it fully nor 
miss it wholly. But each adds a little to our knowledge of 
nature, and from all the facts assembled there arises a cer- 
tain grandeur. 
From generation to generation, and from age to age, what the 
fathers learn is passed on to the sons, and ‘‘each adds a little to 
our knowledge of nature.’’ In the growth of this knowledge we 
can see the central thread of the social evolution of mankind. 


ScIENCE AND THE GROWTH OF MAN 


The aspects of human activity in which such growth can be 
observed within the historic period are rare. With regard to 
the structure of our bodies, anthropologists tell us, there has 
been no demonstrable change during the past twenty thousand 
years. The differences between races of men now living are 
greater than those between the present Europeans and the Cro- 
Magnon men of the later old stone age. If we go back a hundred 
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thousand years to the Neanderthal period, we find men of a dif- 
ferent physical structure. Over the few thousand years of writ- 
ten history there is, however, little to suggest that man, consid- 
ered as an animal, has changed either for better or for worse. 

Aesthetically the same is true. The famous wall paintings of 
animals in the caves of the old stone age show an appreciation 
and skill in depicting action and perspective superior to that of 
the average untrained modern. The beautiful sculpture of the 
Greek period is rivaled by the exquisite painted figures a thou- 
sand years older in ancient Egypt. Where will one find more 
beautiful jewelry than in the ceremonial gold and precious stone 
work of the old Chaldeans? Our modern artists are emulating 
the simplicity of Japanese prints and the stark formalism of 
primitive art. The technique of forming things according to our 
fancy has indeed advanced as our control of nature has grown 
with advancing science ; but one sees no indication that since pre- 
historic times men have gained a fuller appreciation of beauty. 

Likewise in music. While perhaps one per cent of our popula- 
tion is educated to appreciate a complex symphony, ninety per 
cent will find value in the wild abandon of an African-American 
dance, and nearly everyone enjoys the sweet harmony of a simple 
Hawaiian song. As an art, the musical advances that are im- 
portant to the mass of mankind have been those of instrumental 
technique, accompanying the general growth in man’s technical 
knowledge. 

Our Socia, GrowTH 


History shows, however, three prominent directions in which 
man’s social evolution is proceeding: 1. the invention and de- 
velopment of new techniques for supplying our wants, 2. the 
understanding of nature, and apparently 3. the consideration of 
the rights of others. There is no reason to suppose that a 
modern child brought up in a primitive community would differ 
in any of these regards from his primitive associates. That is, 
the differences are not individual changes, but social changes, 
occurring through the continued interaction of people on each 
other. 

We are accustomed to speaking of the stone age, the bronze 
age, the iron age and the machine age. This sequence reviews in 
quick outline the growth of man with regard to the tools with 
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which he does his work. Each stage has been ushered in as some 
inquirer, more persistent or more fortunate than his predecessors, 
and building on the foundation of their technique, has learned 
some new facts regarding the properties of matter, the chemistry 
of metals or the laws of mechanics. Such mechanical inventions 
have not been the only ones. Language and writing were among 
the most significant inventions of all, giving as they do means of 
communicating ideas, carrying on abstract thoughts and remem- 
bering happenings with definiteness. When the inventions of 
printing, telegraphy, the telephone, radio and moving pictures: 
were added, it became possible for people to share thoughts 
widely, to become quickly aware of what is happening to all man- 
kind, and to ‘‘remember’’ what had happened to men in the past. 
Thus the world has become almost a conscious unit, very similar 
to a living organism. So even the non-mechanical inventions 
have found their most effective application through the aid of 
scientific developments. 

Hand in hand with this development of invention has gone the 
increase of our knowledge of nature. The properties of matter 
had to be learned before tools could be fashioned. Knowledge of 
the forest to the hunter, of the soil and weather, grains and ani- 
mals to the farmer, these formed the science of primitive life. 
Then, as now, new discoveries, that wood could be set on fire, 
that a moving magnet would produce an electric current, made 
possible improved conditions of life. Likewise, improved tech- 
niques opened the door for new knowledge. Skilfully-made 
lenses made possible a telescope, and Jupiter was found to be a 
miniature solar system. As high vacuum pumps were built, 
x-rays were discovered and with them came new knowledge of 
the structure of matter. ‘‘If I saw farther, ’twas because I stood 
on giant shoulders,’’ is the statement ascribed to Isaac Newton, 
who clearly recognized the way in which one advance makes pos- 
sible another. 

At the dinner table the other evening, we were talking about 
the questions that our children would have to face. It was 
agreed that our own most puzzling social problems were the new 
ones, brought in by the rapid changes in our mode of life—the 
automobile, the radio, the crowding of people into the cities and 
the relative decline of rural life. ‘‘During their generation,’’ 
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my dinner partner asserted, ‘‘life cannot change as it has for us. 
Experience will once more be usable as a reliable guide.’’ 

I wished that I might have been able to tell her that I thought 
so too. But I couldn’t be so sure. You see, most of these 
changes have come about because of new techniques, based upon 
advances in science. On the whole, we feel we are better off 
with radios than without them; but along with beautiful music 
and intelligent discussion of the problems of the day comes the 
over-excitement of the children by a fearful bed-time story, or 
the grim shadow of a totalitarian state made possible by the 
swaying of mass psychology through radio broadcasts. New 
techniques are ever with us. Next perhaps is television which 
will extend the power of the radio message; or air-conditioning, 
which may lessen the popularity of the out-cf-doors in summer. 
Mankind is like a child who is learning new skills. As each is 
learned, he gains new powers; but he must learn not to burn 
himself with the fire before he can use the fire for increasing his 
comfort. 

It has always been hard to believe that the future has more in 
store for us than we have known in the past. Each generation 
sees its own rapid development beyond that of the last. The 
past is known, the future is dim. Yet the ever-changing pano- 
rama of history shows man’s techniques and knowledge always 
advancing, and at an ever-increasing rate. 


ScrENcE GREATLY ACCELERATES SociAL CHANGE 


The result of this has been an increase in the rate of growth of 
knowledge and of the control of nature, which is one of the most 
striking phenomena of man’s history. When old knowledge was 
passed on by tradition and new knowledge came by accident, 
progress was slow. The ancient thought he did things as they 
had always been done. The changes during one’s lifetime were 
imperceptible. With the modern era came a fundamentally new 
concept. Now we search for new knowledge, and use it, thus, in 
Francis Bacon’s phrase, ‘‘enlarging the bounds of human em- 
pire.’? The knowledge of nature which from the beginning had 
been man’s gradually but acidentally increasing heritage has 
now become the conscious objective of alert minds. Three cen- 
turies ago, as the hobby of a few amateurs, this new enterprise 
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has gradually developed to become the most significant intellec- 
tual quest of man. As a result, changes for the better in our 
mode of living are the order of the day. Our lives differ from 
that of two generations ago much more than life then differed 
from that of two thousand years before. 

To see the cumulative effect of this advancing knowledge, it is 
instructive to use the historian’s device of compressing the time 
scale, shall we say by a million fold. "We may then think of the 
first men as learning a year or two ago to use certain odd shaped 
sticks and stones as tools and weapons. Sounds took on mean- 
ing, and speech appeared. Last month someone developed the 
art of skilfully shaping stones to meet his needs. A week ago 
man became an artist, and by day before yesterday, he had 
learned to use simplified pictures as symbolic writing. Yester- 
day the alphabet was introduced. Bronze was the metal that 
was most used. Yesterday afternoon the Greeks were develop- 
ing their brilliant art and science. Last midnight Rome fell, 
hiding for several hours the value of civilized life. Galileo ob- 
served his falling bodies at 8:15 this morning. By ten o’clock 
the first practical steam engine was being built. At eleven the 
laws of electromagnetism were developed, which by eleven-thirty 
had given us the telegraph, the telephone and the incandescent 
electric light. At twenty minutes to twelve, x-rays were dis- 
covered, followed quickly by radium and wireless telegraphy. 
Only fifteen minutes ago the automobile came into general use. 
Air mail has been carried for less than ten minutes. Not until 
the last minute or two have world-wide programs broadcast by 
short wave radio become popular. Now at noon we find man- 
kind in a wholly new sense unified by science. 

Science has thus become the basis of civilization, and is the 
primary factor in promoting its growth. Just as earlier society 
was based upon agriculture and local trade, so modern com- 
munities are built upon the scientific foundation which makes 
possible rapid transportation and communication, the preserva- 
tion and distribution of food and adequate sanitation. With 
only primitive knowledge of metallurgy, mechanics, electricity, 
chemistry and hygiene, our cities could not exist, and with them 
gone, country life also could have only a primitive form. Sci- 
ence has thus proved its practical strength, and the indications 
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are that the future of mankind lies in the hands of those who 
guide their actions by carefully acquired scientific knowledge. 
With science and its correlated industries, there is every reason 
to anticipate a continuation of the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of civilization, except in those regions and periods where 
political unrest turns men’s attention to less significant matters. 

It is on this basis that the claim is made that in the last genera- 
tion science has exerted a more profound influence in changing 
all aspects of life than has been exerted in a comparable period 
by any other agency. The development of previous ages has 
grown to a mighty crescendo, within which we are living. 


ScIENCE AND Mora, GRowTH 


This view of the basic place of science in the growth of modern 
civilization is, I believe, essentially valid. Yet it is only part of 
the picture; perhaps the less important part. Science gives man 
great new powers. But is it good to be strong? When the Mace- 
donian phalanx was developed, armed with a new weapon Philip 
and Alexander set out to conquer the world. Having organized 
his mounted Mongolian archers, Ghengis Khan’s armies subju- 
gated Asia. It was the mighty power of steam and gunpowder 
that enabled Europe to control the world during the nineteenth 
eentury. With its highly mechanized army, Germany ruins its 
neighbors and threatens the civilization of Europe. Merciless 
treatment of helpless humans was not confined to the Pharaohs. 
Isolated modern examples of the same type are to be found in the 
American Indian wars, in Leopold’s Congo rubber trade and in 
Japan’s Nanking massacre. Thus many have learned to fear 
new knowledge because of the power it may give to cruel men. 

I am convinced that these examples do not represent, however, 
the main current of civilization. The late Dr. Breasted, Chi- 
eago’s great Egyptologist, in his recent book, The Dawn of Con- 
science, shows how the failure of oppression by the Pharaohs led 
to the first use of consideration of the rights of others as a social 
policy. This could have happened only in a community suffi- 
ciently well organized for people to be dependent upon one 
another. Professor Cheney, noted University of Pennsylvania 
historian, in an address before the American Historical Associa- 
tion, described as one of the ‘‘laws’’ of history that there occurs 
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a decrease in gratuitous cruelty and a widening of human sym- 
pathy and understanding. Elaborating the idea in his The 
Human Comedy, Columbia’s late eminent James Harvey Robin- 
son suggests that this change may be occurring because it is im- 
possible for people squeezed together as we are to be indifferent 
to our nighbors, and emphasizes that the conditions of life have 
become such that good will and understanding of our fellows is 
an increasingly valuable asset. 

To give an idea of the way in which thie growth in moral atti- 
tudes impresses itself upon the historian concerned with social 
growth, let me quote the following paragraph from Robert Brif- 
fault, in his recent book on Rational Evolution; 


The evolution toward higher standards of common justice, 
of humanity, of equity which is traceable through the cen- 
turies, and even within the span of living memory, has not 
been brought about by professed moral aspirations. . . If 
the present civilized world stands upon a higher plane than 
the weltering world of cruelty of the Middle Ages, if it has 
been raised above a past when constituted authority main- 
tained itself by crushing disloyalty by means of juridic 
hanging, disembowelling and quartering, and silenced heresy 
by fire and torture, when London was known as ‘‘the city of 
gibbets,’’ when human rights were denied, when the infamy 
of injustice and oppression was sanctified by law, upheld 
by religion, acquiesced in by literature, when not a murmur 
could be uttered against it save at the price of martyrdom, 
it is not by the evolution of new moral principles that the 
advance has been brought about . . . To the revolt of reason 
and the clinching arguments of pike and powder is due that 
measure of moral decency which graces modern civilization 
and distinguishes . . . the twentieth from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

It would seem to be a corollary of the growing complexity of 
civilization that people must give more and more attention to the 
rights of others. To those who live alone the rights of others have 
no meaning. Modern studies of life among primitive people 
have shown that to the member of a tribe which lives in an organ- 
ized unit, rights within this group only are of importance. Ifa 
nation is sufficient unto itself, it may reasonably teach that pro- 
motion of the nation’s growth is the highest good. But when 
the world becomes a closely coordinated unit, it is clear that 
nothing less than the welfare of all mankind is an adequate 
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objective for life. The rights of the individual must be inter- 
preted in the light of this great goal. 

It must now be clear that the additional powers given to man 
by his new knowledge of the world may be used either to his 
good or to his harm. Without cooperation, this knowledge can- 
not be made fully effective. If men divide into antagonistic 
groups, it may become terribly destructive. When it becomes 
sufficiently evident that the welfare of the more powerful com- 
munities depends upon cooperation rather than upon strife with 
others, we may expect such cooperation to be not far distant. 
The growth of science, through its great advances in communica- 
tion, its highly specialized and interdependent industries and the 
great power given to industrially organized communities, is 
rapidly bringing about just this condition, where strife endangers 
everyone and cooperation gives rich rewards to all. Thus in the 
technological society of which we are a part, science, through 
industry, is emphasizing as never before the need of love of our 
neighbors. 

If the urgency of the universal acceptance of this central doc- 
trine of Christianity has not been recognized, it would seem to 
be merely because the social implications of our increasingly 
complex life have not become generally evident within the brief 
decades of the world’s growing social unity. Viewed from the 
standpoint of evolution, the ultimate growth of social coopera- 
tion would seem inevitable. For those social groups which coop- 
erate are thereby the stronger and must thrive in competition 
with others. On the other hand, in a society where world trade 
is of growing importance and social groups are closely interde- 
pendent, antagonisms are self defeating. Just as the automobile 
demands sobriety, or congested life makes necessary careful 
sanitation, so the mutual dependence of a technological civiliza- 
tion implies consideration of the rights of others. 

To the student of human evolution the present world strife is 
an interesting example of oscillation of civilization about an 
equilibrium position. We have noted how science gives powers 
which can be used effectively only by a society in which men 
cooperate. It is equally true that science can grow only in a 
society in which cooperation is so highly developed that special- 
ists in science are supplied with the necessary time and materials 
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to pursue their studies. It is clear that the spirit of responsibil- 
ity to mankind has not kept pace with the growing power of 
science in Europe’s complex society. The result is a turmoil in 
which science itself must necessarily stagnate until the destruc- 
tive consequences of strife shall awaken men’s conscience to 
their responsibility to the world. We may thus see our present 
plight as caused by science out-running man’s moral growth, and 
resulting in the retardation of science. But with the long per- 
spective of the anthropologist we can likewise recognize this war 
as a stage of discipline through which men must pass in order 
to show more clearly the need for the mutual consideration that 
alone can stabilize society. This is evolution in action, working 
toward the apparently inevitable goal of a strong society based 
upon a spirit of service and cooperation. 

In brief, then, the argument is this: With man’s growing 
knowledge of nature, he has become increasingly a social being. 
Twenty thousand years ago the family seems to have been the 
social unit. With improving means of communication and tech- 
niques, men have specialized more and more, and have gradually 
become more interdependent. The world is indeed becoming the 
social unit, in which it may almost be said that each person’s 
welfare affects that of every other. The effect of growing sci- 
ence and technology is to make this mutual dependence rapidly 
more complete. In such a civilization, the importance of good will 
among men becomes a matter of unprecendented urgency. 


RELIGION AND THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


We may truly point out from evolutionary principles that the 
strength of cooperation and the weakness of antagonisms in this 
closely interwoven society must lead eventually to a humanity in 
which love of one’s neighbor is a dominant attribute. The ques- 
tion remains, however, how is mankind to learn the lesson? 
Shall we let the pugnacious white race destroy itself and be re- 
placed by a possibly more cooperative yellow race? That would 
be the evolutionary method of ‘‘nature, red in tooth and claw.’’ 
Yet, I do not believe the trend is in that direction. Man has 
shown himself to be an unusually adaptable animal. In our 
changed technological environment, such adaptation may be ex- 
pected at an accelerated rate. The rapid evolution of man which 
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we see now in progress is a social evolution. That is, people 
learn from each other. Attitudes are developed by education. 
Here it would seem is the hope of our civilization. The need for 
mutual respect and consideration, both as individuals and as 
national groups, is rapidly becoming so evident that only those 
who will be blind can fail to see it. It can hardly be long, as 
measured by the time-scale of history, until the teaching of good 
will becomes universally recognized as essential to the training 
of young people for life. 

Clearly, however, the day of good will is not yet with us. In 
Germany, once the stronghold of religion and of science, 
Nietzsche’s doctrine that the strong man is beyond good and evil 
has become of tremendous influence. Justice to individuals and 
minorities is freely sacrificed to strengthen the state. Russia and 
Japan are nationally antagonistic to the teaching of Christianity. 
The authentic statement by a commander of the Japanese forces 
in Nanking is typical of their position: ‘‘You Americans must 
remember that we Japanese are not in a position to consider such 
luxuries as the distinction between truth and falsehood, or be- 
tween good and evil.’’ In our own country, political leaders 
would solve industrial problems by raising artificial barriers to 
the cooperation between employers and employees. 

In his Ends and Means, Aldous Huxley calls sharp attention to 
the critical position shared by science and religion in our present 
confused world. Huxley is certainly free from the stigma of 
sentimentalism : 


Closely associated with the regression in charity is the 
decline in men’s regard for truth. At no period in history 
has organized lying been practiced so shamelessly or, thanks 
to modern technology, so efficiently . .. The principal aim 
of the liars is the eradication of charitable feelings and 
behavior in the field of international politics. 


Here, if Huxley is correct, is a tremendous human hazard, which 
casts a challenge to the death of both science and Christianity. 
Huxley’s hope rests in the training of individuals who will prac- 
tice love and awareness, charity and intelligence. 

It is noteworthy that the importance of charity in the dealings 
of men with each other has always become most evident during 
periods of highly developed civilization, when the welfare of 
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society was most strongly dependent upon cooperation. The idea 
of such consideration, according to Professor Breasted, was first 
emphasized by the Pharaohs in Egypt’s early prime some three 
thousand years B.C. When the Pseco-Roman civilization was 
at its height the world as a great brotherhood was taught by 
Jesus as the central doctrine of his religion. Now, when after 
two thousand years men find themselves once more widely inter- 
dependent, we find good will among men again a matter of urgent 
importance. 

As a matter of historical record, no agency has appeared that 
has been comparable with the Christian religion in promoting the 
love of one’s fellows and the spirit of mutual service. The recog- 
nition of society’s need for this spirit does not of itself imply 
that the individual will choose to devote his own life to promo- 
tion of the common good. That choice will be made on the 
basis of each person’s own aim in life. Does he desire pleasures 
and comfort for himself, or wealth or power? Service to others 
will not necessarily insure these. Jesus gave the great hope of 
making oneself the worthy child of God, a junior partner in the 
great enterprise of making better men and a better world. Here 
was an objective worthy of one’s supreme effort, even of the sacri- 
fice of life itself. Down through the centuries, those who have 
caught his vision have helped to enrich the life of man. 

Jesus was a sufficiently keen student of human nature to under- 
stand that good will by itself is not enough. Competition like- 
wise is a fundamental law of life. How can these be reconciled? 
‘‘He who would be greatest among you, let him be servant of 
all.’’ The self respecting Christian is unwilling to take more 
than he gives. The Christian is rated according to the value of 
his service to his community. 

A prominent example of such service is the initiation of the 
program of higher education in America. The large majority 
of our colleges and universities originated in the efforts of un- 
selfish men and women to provide an adequate understanding 
and appreciation of life. The nation can never pay its debt to 
religion for having thus trained leaders for its guidance. In 
these difficult days the need for such leadership is doubly felt. 
Selfish interests within, and seekers for power without create 
antagonisms that are our greatest source of weakness. Never 
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before has our country so needed men and women ‘‘whose love 
has grown rich in knowledge and perfect insight,’’ to use the 
effective phrase of Saint Paul. If there is hope of preserving on 
earth a society in which free men will work together, rather than 
a dictatorship of regimented slaves, it is only through the adequate 
training for leadership of persons filled with the spirit of mutual 
love and service. 

Speaking in biological terms, science has placed us in an en- 
vironment where men of good will may thrive as never before. 
Rich rewards await those who will cooperate in using the gifts of 
nature. The fundamental problem of human ecology has become 
that of social adaptation to work harmoniously with our neigh- 
bors all over the world. Christian education is the most effec- 
tive method that we know for developing the spirit needed for 
that adaptation. It is just this purpose to which Otterbein 
College is devoted. 

World Chaos or World Christianity, Dr. Leiper significantly 
states the issue. Never before in history could we have such 
faith that Christianity has the spirit that the world needs. The 
threats of totalitarian conquest and of internal social upheaval 
show that if freedom is to survive it can be only by the growth 
of the desire to work for the welfare of mankind. The growth 
of civilization under the stimulus of science thus demands the 
growth of Christian education. If we truly love our fellowmen, 
if we would save them from war, disaster and slavery, if we 
would enable them to create the new world of their hopes, it is 
through the work of colleges like this one that we can most effec- 
tively meet that demand. 
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EDUCATION LINKS THE AMERICAS 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 


AcTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS, 
U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


NUMBER of recent developments in the field of student ex- 

changes indicate the trend toward greater facilities for young 
men and women from the other American republics who may be 
interested in pursuing advanced work in the colleges and 
universities of the United States. 

Within the past few months evidence has accumulated to indi- 
cate the opening up of new opportunities for students from these 
countries. Brown University announced recently three fellow- 
ships for Latin American students, two to cover tuition and 
room and the third tuition, board and room. The Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute is making available twelve tuition fellow- 
ships for students from these republics. Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Director of the Eastman School of Music presented the oppor- 
tunity for similar action by the musical institutions of this 
country at the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Musie Schools. It is now expected that there may be available 
some one hundred and fifty scholarships for Latin American stu- 
dents in this important field. New York University has mani- 
fested a like interest in granting five graduate dental fellowships. 
While it would be impossible to enumerate all of the contributions 
which the institutions of higher learning of this country are 
making or contemplate making, it is clear that interest is 
increasing and visible results are being achieved. 

Last August the Congress appropriated the sum of $75,000 to 
enable the United States to assume its responsibilities under the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Re- 
lations, signed at Buenos Aires in 1936. This instrument pro- 
vides for the annual exchange of two graduate students or teach- 
ers and one professor between each of the ratifying countries. 
To date twelve of the other American republics have ratified and 
deposited this Convention: Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the Domini- 
ean Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru and Venezuela. 

Several months have been devoted to putting into operation 
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the machinery for carrying out this responsibility. It was nec- 
essary for the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
cooperating with the Department of State to circularize the 
nation and work out the details of procedure. This has been ac- 
complished in large part and the first exchanges have actually 
been made. On March 4, 1940, the Department of State an- 
nounced the receipt of a note from the Government of Chile with 
the selection of the two students who are to take up residence in 
that Republic during the current academic year. It is expected 
that during the next months further steps will be taken to assure 
the working of the treaty both as to the exchange of students 
and of professors. 

This official exchange is a token indicative of the interest of 
the government for the more effective exchange of students and 
professors. The Convention is destined to supplement in a 
modest way the efforts of the private organizations and institu- 
tions interested in this type of interchange. 

During the past seven years, the number of students from the 
other American republics has increased steadily. The most im- 
portant single agency in this country for the encouragement of 
student interchange is, of course, the Institute of International 
Education. During the academic year 1933-34, fifteen students 
from the other American republics came to the United States 
under the auspices of this organization. In 1938-39, this num- 
ber had increased to fifty-eight. These include, it must be em- 
phasized, only those who have studied on fellowships adminis- 
tered by the Institute. In 1933-34, the total number of students 
from Latin America studying in this country was 675. Two 
years later the total had reached 768 while in 1938-39 there were 
1,064 students from the twenty republics in the United States. 
Of this number, however, only 225 were from South America. 
The great majority came from the nearby countries, particularly 
Cuba and Mexico. This exceedingly small number from South 
America was due to the heavy transportation costs, difficulties 
of monetary exchange, and until now, greater facilities in 
Europe. One of the principal purposes in the whole exchange 
program is to increase substantially the number of South Ameri- 
cans who seek instruction in this country. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, many students 
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from the other American republics have found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to carry on their academic work in the old world. 
There is increasing evidence that many of these students are 
eager to take advantage of the educational opportunities af- 
forded in the United States. The present moment is a particu- 
larly propitious one for the intensification of inter-American re- 
lations in the field of higher education. The unfortunate 
situation abroad places an added responsibility on American 
institutions to extend facilities to foreign students. The intel- 
lectual and scientific influence of those European countries 
which have received large numbers of Latin American students 
is due in no small part to the relationship maintained with these 
graduates after they have found a place for themselves in the 
professional life of their homeland. Perhaps no single activity 
is so productive of long range benefits as the exchange of stu- 
dents, particularly of those who are seeking instruction on the 
university level or training in the professional schools. 

At a time when academic traffic with Europe is as disrupted 
as all other forms of communication, American colleges and uni- 
versities are in a position to take active steps for the increase 
of facilities for those students in South and Central America 
who are interested in receiving instruction abroad. The insti- 
tutions of this country would not perform this service as a mere 
gesture of good will and cooperation. The presence of double or 
triple the number of Latin American students now in the United 
States would undoubtedly influence both the tone and the 
atmosphere of institutions here and of public opinion in the 
countries from which the students come. The whole concept of 
inter-American understanding and rapprochement will depend 
in large measure on the degree to which Latin American students 
become acquainted with the best in the intellectual and artistic 
life of this country. The extension of increased facilities will 
probably produce an appreciative response in the other republics, 
contributing toward a greater degree of reciprocity than now 
prevails. 

It is commonly asserted that in this process of student ex- 
change, reciprocity should be observed, to the end that American 
students may avail themselves of equal opportunities in the other 
American republics as are enjoyed by students from those na- 
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tions in the United States. Although reciprocity is indispensable 
and is undoubtedly the desideratum of cultural relations, it must 
be borne in mind that the educational systems of the other re- 
publics of this hemisphere differ in many ways from that of this 
country. The number of institutions of higher learning in the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations is relatively small. With few 
exceptions they are maintained by the state and the conditions 
of entrance as well as the requisites for the successful completion 
of academic work are determined by the state. There is perhaps 
less flexibility for the student from abroad. Although in certain 
specialized fields, particularly in the humanities, the South and 
Central American universities offer particular opportunities for 
American graduate students, it would be erroneous to suppose 
that in the development of desirable exchanges it will be possible 
to insist upon a strict quid pro quo. There are, however, indi- 
eations of unusual willingness to encourage American students 
in South America. The Instituto-Brasil-Estados Unidos has 
made available three fellowships in that country for instructors 
from the United States. The Chilean Government has likewise 
extended four scholarships to students from the United States. 
The abundance of colleges and universities in this country and 
the numerous facilities already created for students from other 
countries, especially from Europe, permit of a fairly easy ad- 
justment of the student from the other American republics. 
Resources and efforts have been employed to establish an exten- 
sive mechanism for the accommodation and acclimatization of the 
foreign student in the United States. International houses, stu- 
dent advisers, international relations clubs, and other facilities 
have been built up primarily for the student from Europe and 
Asia. At the present time, with few exceptions, the number of 
these has greatly decreased, to the point that even those Ameri- 
can institutions which normally received an influx of students 
from abroad, find themselves with a very restricted nucleus. It 
would perhaps be desirable to think of the utilization of these 
facilities in terms of Latin American students. During this 
period of stress and difficulty, the Latin American will probably 
welcome the opportunity to receive in this country what he 
formerly sought in the old world. In like manner, the American 
campus, accustomed to the presence of students from numerous 
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countries, may find it stimulating to make a considerable effort 
to induce students from the other republics of America to seek 
instruction under their auspices. 

The educational organizations of this country have manifested 
an appreciation of this problem. Some months ago the five 
leading associations of colleges and universities including the 
Association of American Colleges designated representatives to 
come together at the Office of Education in Washington to discuss 
the problem of increasing the number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships available to Latin American students. It was clear that 
if any progress in this important field was to be made, the insti- 
tutions themselves should recognize the need of action. It was 
felt particularly that stimulation should be given to augment the 
fellowships beyond tuition concessions—which only in rare cases 
meet the needs of the student from distant countries—to include 
board and room. It was the decision of these representatives 
to form a permanent committee to collaborate in the general 
program of inter-American educational exchange. 

On November 9 and 10, 1939, the Secretary of State called a 
conference in Washington of educators, college and university 
administrators, and persons who are engaged in the field of 
research and teaching relating to the other American republics. 
Over six hundred persons gathered for this two-day period to 
examine the resources of the United States for educational ex- 
change, take stock of present trends, and evaluate the various 
programs of activity which are under way or which have been 
suggested. The nation-wide scope of this conference and the 
enthusiastic reception of the Secretary’s invitation was eloquent 
testimony of the positive interest to be found in this country in 
increased intellectual cooperation with the other republics of 
this hemisphere. 

These private organizations and institutions will assume the 
major responsibility in carrying out a constructive program of 
interchange. The Government of the United States is actively 
interested in making available its resources and facilities, to the 
end that the partnership between official agencies and private 
interests may be effective and fruitful. 








SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOLARLY IDEAL 
IN EVERYDAY STUDENT LIFE* 


J. J. OPPENHEIMER 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


1. Am I aware increasingly of the realities around me? 

2. Am I becoming more sensitive to the problems I meet? 

3. As I grow older does life take on more novelty, freshness and 
zest ? 

4. Do I become more discriminating and make better choices? 

5. Do my more permanent interests deepen and do I have ex- 
panding interests? 

6. Does life hold out deeper meanings? Do I seek meanings? 

7. Am I growing more responsible for what I do and say? 

8. Do I note consequences of my acts? 

9. Have I grown in ability to share and cooperate? 

10. Do I improve my standards of values especially in dealing 
with people and in making choices? Do I enjoy the better, love 
the better? 


To live intelligently requires conscious effort on the part of the 
individual. He must ever seek to develop those abilities which 
nature gave him; he must profit by his own experiences and those 
of other men, living and dead; by constantly seeking meanings 
and wider implications he is growing in wisdom; he must partici- 
pate in life to the full; he must constantly reorganize and recon- 
struct his own manner of living; he must join the eternal search 
for more satisfying values. Long ago John Bunyan said that 
these paths lead to The Delectable Mountain where peace and satis- 
faction were to be had. We may not know that at the end there 
is The Delectable Mountain, but we do know that those who tread 
this way of life do send back reports to us that the journey was 
one of adventure, interest, joy and satisfaction. 


* From an address delivered at Muskingum College, Scholarship Day, May 
23, 1939. Reprinted from Muskingum College Faculty News Bulletin, Vol. 
10, No. 1, October, 1939. 
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QUALITY IN A LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION* 


JOHN BENJAMIN MAGEE 
PRESIDENT, CORNELL COLLEGE 


WiLL you briefly follow me in a pursuit of that which we might 
describe as a qualitative education. As we do so, let us state 
clearly and positively that it is not intended to reflect in any 
degree against our modern quantitative education. It would not 
be fair to say that American education was either less or more 
qualitative three hundred years ago in its smallness than it is 
today with its 714 colleges and its hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents, or that education was upon a higher footing when Harvard 
had only 655 students than it is today when most of our colleges 
and universities are suffering from pandiculation (that is the 
stretching and wrenching of overgrowth). Size is never the 
measure of quality. ‘‘Gone with the Wind”’ is not greater than 
‘*Plato’s Apology’’ simply because the former has one thousand 
more pages. God forbid! The standard of measurement which 
determines that which is good in education from that which is 
bad, cannot rest upon numbers of buildings, numbers of students, 
nor even the number of Ph.D.’s in the faculty, although all of 
these may be quite advantageous in meeting the modern problems. 
Quality is something more or less inherited. It is like Web- 
ster’s definition of eloquence. ‘‘It cannot be brought from far. 
It exists in the man, in the subject, and in the oceasion.’’ It is 
found in the chromosomes and the blood stream of the alumni, 
the faculty and the present student body. Quality is something 
which remembers better than it imagines; it comes more from the 
past than from the future. It guards the holy shrines of tradition. 
It stands sentinel to wisdom and says, ‘‘I acted as midwife at your 
birth, and although I am not your parent I am at least the one 
who brought you forth.’’ But quality in education is like char- 
acter, the past may have produced a David, but the future can 
always produce a Jesus. The potentialities of education are 
always greater than its product. 
Qualitative education as it starts upon its mission is not inter- 


* Portion of Inaugural Address, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
October 27, 1939. Reprinted from the Cornell College Bulletin, November 
28, 1939, Vol. 41, No. 5. 
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ested merely in perfecting the body of knowledge or the processes 
by which that knowledge may be obtained, but being social, thinks 
in terms of life and how it may adjust itself to the age and 
environment in which it lives. It gets people ready for the thing 
they should do. As the Princess Marie of Russia said, in her book 
‘*The Education of a Princess,’’ and speaking of the inadequacies 
of her education, ‘‘I saw the Russian Court disintegrating all 
around me, and I was helpless to do anything about it.’’ Can it 
be possible that something has been lacking in the educational 
processes of the past, some quality of perfection, which leaves us 
all paralyzed in the face of a civilization that is breaking up before 
our eyes. 

This should be said, that in a world where democracy and totali- 
tarian theories of government are in a life and death struggle, 
and where another decade must leave us a very different if not a 
ruined world, it is high time we made the discovery of any quality 
which can save us. Education cannot hide its head in the sands 
of historical achievement and say ‘‘it is no business of mine,’’ any 
more than religion dares to say ‘‘it is no business of mine.’’ The 
thing we are searching for is not to be detached from the rest of 
the world, but lies at the very center of it. Because it is scientific 
it must never be an instrument of party, faction or sect. It must 
be as broad as life. Nothing human, not even the least of the 
humans, should be alien to it. It is not required to provide 
panaceas or social specifics. It should never become a mere place 
of propaganda for one social process as over against another. It 
should be critical of government and of social techniques with an 
objective judgment, and in so doing it will render its service to 
society, and to those who are to be the society of the future. It 
should train men for public service and in order to do this it 
must have a clear conception of what civilization should be. It is 
fundamentally moral in character and preserves the processes 
which have glorified and ennobled man and given him the char- 
acter of God. Then and only then shall it be ready in the day 
of reconstruction to make its offering to the world that is to be. 

It is fair to say, that there is something lacking in the quality 
of education, of religion, of business and of everything which has 
to do with the making of our civilization, which allows the present 
world catastrophe to take place. And to stand as though impotent 
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in the face of it is an acknowledgment of failure. Charles A. 
Beard in his ‘‘ America in Mid-Passage’’ believes that we are being 
buffeted by the rough waters of educational revolt as well as social 
revolt. The picture he draws reminds us of that place in Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande’’ where they go down to inquire 
as to the cause of the offensive smells at the foundation of the 
castle. And down there in the dank subterranean passages they 
realize that the foundations are crumbling, and that water is flow- 
ing in a black and fetid river, that it is from thence that the 
smells arise. Says one character, Some day we must come down 
here and build up these foundations or this whole castle will 
tumble down in here. Says the other, But it is so dark and is 
such an unpleasant place in which to work. I don’t care to have 
anything to do with it. It is quite evident, that however unpleas- 
ant the task may be, somebody must begin to build up some 
crumbling foundations and dispose of some putrid smells. And 
that process is not to be apart from a liberal arts education. 

Kilpatrick in his ‘‘ Education for a Changing Civilization,’’ has 
done a good job of picturing what I have just said in terms that 
the educator comprehends. We who live today seem to think 
that this is the only age in which changes have been wrought. 
We forget the revolutionary exposures of Galileo, of Newton, of 
Hegel, of Locke and of Tolstoi. It is not change that we need 
fear; it is adjustment to change; it is not revolution that will 
overtake us, but lack of poise in meeting it; it is not quantity 
but quality to which we must attain. Can we not preserve even 
in the midst of change that thing which is essential to an educated 
mind. As grace is to the Venus de Milo that inherent something 
which nothing can take away, so that which makes the educated 
man truly superior, is not by the possession of degrees or attain- 
ments, but because he has that timeless, changeless Quarry, of 
which no man can rob him. They may silence him, machine-gun 
him, destroy the environment in which he lives, but as a nineteen 
year old boy recently said, ‘‘They can’t keep me from thinking 
and being what I am.’’ 

Education which meets this highest attainment must grapple 
with the problems of the hour. It must prepare youth to meet 
them. It must show the way. It cannot merely present the theory 
of it. It cannot allow its idealism to lie unused. In the New 
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York World’s Fair is the steel capsule containing a host of things 
representative of our civilization. There is a Bible, a movie 
camera, film and pictures taken, other inventions, scenes of places 
and processes, text books from the school room, and grains from 
the field. Everything is super-excellent, but it all to lie buried 
for five thousand years with the injunction that it be left alone 
for some future civilization to dig up. But quality which lies 
buried whether in a steel capsule or in a man has mighty little 
value for all practical purposes. 

Here are just a few dangers to be avoided in our qualitative 
search. 

A mounting secularism, a non-conformity which is an open 
revolt against the classical standards of the old education. A 
worldly syncretism in which the old and new and many things 
never heard of before are being offered in the educational cafeteria. 
The dollar sign has outmoded the Latin motto, and it is less popu- 
lar to hitch your wagon to a star than to hitch your trailer to a 
ear. The education that cannot be transmuted into gold in such 
a world deserves its place with the skeleton of the dinosaur in the 
museum. And this is but another segment of the same secularism 
that is harassing religion one the one side and morality on the 
other. 

A second danger is the aforesaid pandiculation. Expansion 
without an integration of the various parts into the nucleus; a sort 
of Brobingnagian girth without a proportional gentility or what 
the Frenchman calls pur sang. <A sort of educational youth whose 
pituitary gland is not properly functioning and who has grown to 
physical proportions without sufficient parental income to buy his 
clothes. Such rapidly growing institutions are a problem to them- 
selves. 

A third thing to avoid is Sciolism or an educational affecta- 
tion. Pretense is never a substitute for perfection. The college 
at Laputa referred to by Jonathan Swift was like this. Blessed is 
the college that has simplicity without ignorance and culture with- 
out Chauvinism. 

A fourth menace to quality is a profession of democracy which 
is shrouded in totalitarianism. Education in America has often 
been guilty of autocratic methods, and our youth have been 
brought up to fear the totalitarian system in which they are mere 
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automata. This same stern mechanization has often crept into the 
liberal arts college. And we expect that the product of such a 
system shall go out to perfect a trembling democracy. Surely 
there is something lacking in the qualitative element of which we 
are speaking, when dictatorship is substituted for cooperativeness 
and gentility and inner harmony are sacrificed to the tyranny of 
administrative harshness. The old intelligentsia in Russia often 
speak thus, ‘‘My wife and I have three sons. One is an engineer. 
The other is a professor of bacteriology. The third is also in 
Siberia.’’ But this is America. 

The fifth and last corruption of educational purity is a lack 
of spiritual drive. Dr. Meiklejohn expressed it as his conviction 
that the American college lacks spiritual drive. He does not use 
the word in a religious sense, but rather to speak of that cement 
which holds all of education together. And how to get this we 
shall refer to in a moment. 

There are likewise several things which we can but mention 
which will greatly aid in the attainment of this quality we seek. 

Great colleges are made by great teachers. This college has 
become what it is through great teachers from S. M. Fellows down 
to William Harmon Norton. Real quality begins with the teacher. 
But the greatness of a school teacher is not in his erudition nor in 
his pedagogical skill, but in his possession of a sort of Mr. Chips 
humanity and loveableness. Youth never learns well from teach- 
ers it cannot respect. A teacher is not hired to make an affectation 
of knowing, nor to make a show of authority, nor to flunk his 
students, nor to assume that a displeasing youth is bad or dumb. 
He is hired to make a slow student quick, an unwilling student 
cooperative, and a potential failure into a reasonable success. 
Quality in teaching is found in character, not in cleverness. It is 
the Arnolds of Rugby and the Mark Hopkinses and not the Squeers 
of Nicholas Nickelby fame who get the best results. Therefore 
quality in the teacher is in a knowledge of his subject, a sense of 
humor, patience, industry, a psychological knowledge of youth, 
an interest in life, a capacity for variation, a warm heart, a calm 
spirit, a sense of the Realty of God and a capacity to make a living 
in some other way if he must do so. 

From the student standpoint this qualitative element rests not 
upon his financial backing, his intelligence quotient, his scholarly 
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capacity, nor his social graces. The quality of the student depends 
of course upon his aptitude and his application, but it also depends 
upon his orientation and submission to guidance. A school which 
puts its alumni into ‘‘Who’s Who”’ may answer much of this ques- 
tion as to quality, provided the Who’s are worth a Hoot, when it 
comes to helping to salvage a decadent civilization. The quality 
of a school will surely depend much upon the way its students are 
selected, counselled, oriented, and made into useful people. It is 
significant to note that the standardizing agencies have ceased 
making their emphases on the buildings and endowments of a 
school, and now major in those elements which have to do with 
human personality. 

This, after a school has taken into reasonable consideration, 
scholarship, psychological fitness, character preparedness, teaching 
experience, buildings, endowments and all the usual elements 
which traditional education thinks of in this connection, there is 
one thing more to be considered, and that is its ability to turn out 
people with gifts, grace and usefulness, who have discovered what 
life is all about, and who have their faces turned where the light 
of the Eternal Spirit falls upon them and reflects through them. 
Education plus a Christian perfection and philosophy of life 
possesses quality. Education minus this, though it have all the 
rest, is like the ancient fable of the man who stood the dead body 
upon its feet thrice, only to have it sink to the floor, like an empty 
sack, and then who said, ‘‘It seemeth to lack something.’’ 

I dream for this college that it shall possess the scholastic and 
academic excellence of the best. That is, that it shall intensively 
study those institutions which have majored in educational trans- 
cendence, and that its standards shall be so much higher than the 
standardizing agencies ever require, that the college rather than 
they shall raise up the goals. But penetrating and surrounding 
all of this accepted educational perfection, must be that finer 
quality, the impeccableness of Christian personality. 

In a few words let me state my creed for a liberal arts educa- 
tion with the qualitative emphasis; the goal of a Christian college. 

First. We believe in a college where the personal equation 
is paramount. Where persons are worth more than systems, since 
education was made for man and not man for education. 

Second. We believe in the theory that teachers are guides, 
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and must themselves know the way. Instructors motivated by the 
teachings and spirit of the Master Teacher, and who are conse- 
erated to the sacrificial task of guiding the smart and simple, the 
stubborn and the willing, the good and the bad along the pathway 
that leads to radiant living, are the safest teachers. 

Third. We believe in a social theory of life in which person- 
ality is of no use unless fitted for social cooperation and concern, 
and that life shall be improved, problems be solved and civiliza- 
tions be saved only through a youth blazing with the social passion 
and capable of its practical application to youth’s environment. 

Fourth. We believe in building for citizenship; that democ- 
racy demands such educational help from the colleges if it is to 
survive the ruthlessness of our modern isms. 

Fifth. We believe that education to possess this inherent per- 
fection must have a moral quality that is an answer to the immor- 
ality of our age. 

Sixth. We believe in a college curriculum and a college life 
built upon the most practical aspects of the teachings of the New 
Testament, as the means by which humanity shall be saved. For 
we believe that education after thousands of years of change is no 
improvement on the work of the Master Teacher, nor is it a matter 
of turning brass into gold, but of transmutting mud into Christian 
personality. 

John Quincy Adams in 1824 wandered among the tombstones 
of the family burying ground. ‘‘Four generations of whom very 
little more is known than is recorded on these stones,’’ he wrote 
in his diary. ‘‘There are three succeeding generations of us now 
living,’’ he continued. ‘‘Pass another century and we shall all 
be mouldering in the same dust, or resolved into the same ele- 
ments. Who then of our posterity shall visit this yard. The 
record may be longer. May it be of blameless lives!’’ The cen- 
tury passed away and others did come. They were great and 
worthy successors to the original. His wistful dream that ‘‘The 
record may be longer’’ was beautifully realized. And so we say 
of the more than four score years of noble history of this institu- 
tion, in which the quality has been of a school dedicated to and 
perpetuated in the Christian tradition, ‘‘May the record be longer. 
May it be of blameless lives.’’ 








THE WORLD AFTER THE WAR* 


J. H. REYNOLDS 
PRESIDENT, HENDRIX COLLEGE 


HE national government, in its attitude towards the belliger- 
ents in Europe, seems to have decided that we should allow 
all peoples access to our markets for whatever they may wish to 
buy, irrespective of whether belligerents or not. There seems no 
probability of America entering the war, and unless the situation 
changes materially, there is no need for American soldiers in 
Europe. The chief thing that Europe needs now is the unbiased 
free mind of America used in counsel in helping to work out a 
basis for the organization of Europe after the war. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


The present European war is largely an outgrowth of events 
following the first World War. The treaty of Versailles was 
dictated and the Germans required to sign the dotted line. It 
embodied war guilt on the part of Germany and prejudices grow- 
ing out of the struggle. The League of Nations proved inade- 
quate to preserve peace. The responsibility for that fact rests 
largely on America. We were the only nation capable of a dis- 
interested unselfish administration of the affairs of the League. 
Our isolationist policy for over a hundred years asserted itself 
and caused us to refuse to join the League of Nations, our child, 
and to share in its responsibilities. If we had assumed the 
responsibilities commensurate with our powers and duties, there 
would be no war now. Hitler would not exist as a political 
power. We may assume safely that all nations of Europe and 
America share in the responsibility for the present war. 

While we in America want peace, we seem unwilling to pay 
the price of peace, which involves assuming our responsibilities 
in international affairs, participating in the councils of the na- 
tions and helping to write a treaty in the interest of world peace. 


Duty or AMERICA 


What is the duty of America now? In 1910 the American 
Congress went on record committing the American nation to do 


* A Convocation Address. 
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everything possible towards promoting world peace. In 1920 
both political parties in their national conventions pledged the 
two parties to do the same thing, but the isolationist policy of 
the nation in the third decade and on down to the present ignored 
both resolutions. In 1928 the United States joined in the Pact 
of Paris which declared that the signers would not use war as an 
instrument of national policy. Over sixty-five nations, includ- 
ing all of those now at war, joined in this pact. Officially, there- 
fore, the United States is under both moral and legal obligations 
to promote the cause of world peace. Many Americans say that 
this war is none of our affair. Such a statement betrays either 
gross ignorance or a lack of sound morals. 

We profess to be a Christian nation. As such we are our 
brother’s keeper, and our brother is in Europe, in Asia and wher- 
ever human beings are found on the earth. The Christian re- 
ligion is not national, but world-wide in its outlook. In inter- 
national affairs our religion makes America responsible for shar- 
ing in bringing about a stable world order. Isolationist policy 
does not square with Christianity. 

What might America do now to qualify her for really joining 
in the formulation of a treaty after the present war? As a 
signer of the Pact of Paris, America should now send an official 
communication to each of the belligerents reminding them that 
they are bound as co-signers of the Pact of Paris to the people of 
the United States not to resort to war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. We should ask whether they are ready to dis- 
charge their obligations under this treaty. Whatever their 
answers may be, they will show that they have not met the re- 
quirements of that pact. Then America can reply by calling a 
conference of all of the belligerents and face up with them their 
obligations to the people of the United States and of the world 
under that treaty, and then put concretely the question: what 
will they do to carry out that treaty? Whatever the results, 
America will have shown that she treats seriously the pact, and 
expects co-signers to keep it. This will qualify the United States 
to collaborate in making the treaty of peace that follows the war. 
We should state officially to the belligerents that as our rights are 
involved, we expect to participate. 


RigHTs OF NEUTRALS 
In the light of the close contacts of nations today through com- 
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merce, transportation, the cable, the wireless and the airplane, it 
is highly questionable whether nations have any right whatever 
to go to war without the consent of other nations. While war is 
tremendously expensive to belligerents, it is also expensive and 
a menace to human life among neutrals. How many hundreds of 
innocent people have been killed by bombs, torpedoes, sinking of 
vessels on which neutrals are traveling on the great highway of 
nations, the ocean! Such are acts of war against all nations. 
Individual citizens have long since surrendered to the state the 
right to fight. Likewise, the nation largely for the same reason 
must surrender to some international body their right to make 
war. 

What kind of a peace will be established is just as vital a ques- 
tion for neutrals as for belligerents, because they have suffered 
and will live in the new world made by the peace. Neutrals 
should see to it that such a peace is made that will not subject 
them to the risks of war again, and that peace is made the com- 
mon law right of people and nations. 


Wak IN THE East 


We must not forget that another war is on in the Orient, and 
it has been in operation for two years and more. Are we inter- 
ested? Congress thought so by abrogating the treaty of com- 
merce and friendship with Japan. By this act that treaty ex- 
pired January 26, 1940. Now the United States is at liberty to 
pass embargo acts, cut off all trade with Japan and otherwise 
express our disapproval of her war on China. We probably 
will not be drawn into the European war unless it spreads to 
other nations. There is a much greater danger, however, that 
we may be at war with Japan in the near future. If complete 
sovereignty were in the civil government of Japan, there would 
be no war, and a peace would be made consistent with the rights 
of America and of other nations in China. But the civil gov- 
ernment of Japan is not sovereign. The final authority in Japan 
is the army, and the army seems determined to go through with 
the war in China, to monopolize the commerce of China in spite 
of treaties and the rights of other nations. Certainly the abroga- 
tion of the treaty gives America the whip hand over Japan. If 
we impose an embargo on Japan, it will cut her off from supplies 
vital to her both in war and in peace. 
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The sympathy of the American people is with the Chinese, and 
they have a conscience against supplying Japan with the instru- 
ments of war to kill the Chinese people. If we pass an embargo, 
it is not unlikely that it may lead to war. Japan now is anxious 
to avoid war with the United States. Instead, she is hitting at 
the United States by hostile measures against Great Britain and 
France, our friends. They may completely oust France and 
England and the Dutch in the Orient as a retaliatory measure 
against the embargo of the United States. This will cause 
America to exercise caution. America wants her proper share 
in the commerce of the East, and in her efforts to secure it she 
will need the help of England, Holland and France. But they 
could not help if they are driven out of the Orient. What 
course should America pursue, is a question which should be dis- 
cussed thoroughly. 

How can America adopt a course towards the Western belliger- 
ents that will qualify her to really have an influence in the final 
treaty of peace in the West? Our sympathies are one hundred 
per cent with the Finns; perhaps 90 per cent with the allies. How 
far should we go in supporting them against Russia and Ger- 
many? 

We will all agree that the peace treaty should not be a dictated 
peace, and that neutral opinion and influence should be brought 
to bear in helping to formulate it, and that the treaty should 
look towards removing the causes of war. 


REMOVE THE CAUSE OF WAR 


What is the chief cause of war? The present war is caused 
by economic considerations; most wars are economic. Germany 
annexed Austria in order to get control of certain minerals and 
commodities. She added Czecho-Slovakia chiefly for economic 
considerations to control essential minerals and munition fac- 
tories. Her dismemberment of Poland had largely the same 
driving motive, and her treaty with Russia had both the eco- 
nomie and political motives. She hoped to secure oil and wheat 
from Russia, and peace on her eastern border. Russia’s war 
with Finland is now defeating that purpose; and the economic 
war which France and England are making against Germany 
may force peace without the slaughter that might follow big 
battles on the Western front. 
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The treaty of peace should provide all nations with access to 
adequate supplies of raw materials, and thus remove the most 
serious causes of war. The ‘‘have’’ nations like England and 
France must abolish the ‘‘have not’’ nations like Italy, Germany 
and Japan by providing them with colonies or free access to 
natural resources. We ought to make war unnecessary to secure 
raw materials. 

UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Much discussion is going on in England and France especially 
concerning the United States of Europe. Similar discussions are 
going on in this country. Union Now by Clarence K. Streit, a 
book just from the press, attacks this problem of the reorganiza- 
tion of Europe after the war is over. Mr. Streit spent much 
time at the Peace Conference at Versailles, is a newspaper man, 
and is devoting himself both by writing and by public addresses 
in fostering the idea of federating all the democracies of Europe 
after the war. 

Mr. Streit proposes that the United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland and En- 
gland constitute a federation with the right on the part of others 
as they establish democratic institutions to be admitted into the 
union. All of these states have democratic government. 

He suggests that to the central government there should be 
given sufficient army and navy to defend the federation, that the 
federal government should control customs and tariffs, money, 
postal and communications system, and citizenship. Each state 
would be guaranteed by the central government protection, the 
right to control its home and domestic affairs. There should be 
a liberal provision for admitting new states into the union. 
The constitution should aim at achieving union and peace 
throughout the earth. Such a union should be patterned after 
the United States. The League of Nations rested upon states, 
not individuals. 

Such a state would at once have the respect of the world be- 
cause of its power, prestige and capacity of making itself felt in 
the world. Other nations would soon seek to qualify for mem- 
bership. 

Many people in the United States, especially isolationists, 
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would not favor such a program. They want retained the com- 
plete sovereignty of the United States. They will resist sur- 
rendering any of our sovereignty. They argue that our democracy 
is peculiar, superior and sacred, and that we should not imperil it. 
Our nationalists have never yet accepted any world responsi- 
bility. Nationalism stands in the way of building a sense of 
international responsibility here and abroad. 

Will America suffer from the present war even though we do 
not go into it? Yes, we are suffering now. Our commerce is 
greatly reduced. We will share in the losses of all wars whether 
we participate or not. The United States does not share in the 
national hatreds of Europe, and is in better position to heal the 
wounds and lead in ways of peace. Our great resources will 
reinforce any position which we may take. Responsibility is 
commensurate with power, and the United States is violating the 
most basic principle of Christian ethics when she declines to do 
her part in establishing and maintaining a better world order. 

There will be great difficulties in getting European countries, 
including England and France, to join in such a federation. 
We Americans should study these problems. We may be influ- 
ences in the final determination of the form that international 
relations may take. Be assured that the problem cannot be 
solved by wars, nor by nationalism nor by isolationism. Coop- 
eration alone will do it. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Beautiful as this picture of the United States of Europe may 
be, it is questionable whether the world has reached a point in 
development where its adoption is possible. Failing that, the 
treaty makers might re-study the League of Nations as a part of 
the frame work of organizing world peace at the close of the war. 
They should eliminate elements proven by experience as imprac- 
tical and fit it into the framework looking to organizing a better 
world order. Practically all confederacies have failed. Yet, it 
may be possible, growing out of the sad experience of the last 
quarter of a century, to frame a League of Nations that will be 
an effective agency in preserving the peace of the world. Before 
any plan works, however, the powerful nations must give it their 
unselfish support. The old League of Nations failed because it 
was used by the strong nations, victorious over Germany in the 
first World War, as a tool to serve their selfish purposes. 








COLLEGE BIRTHDAYS 
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N September 1936 Harvard University formally celebrated the 

three hundredth anniversary of the first official act in a series 

of events which resulted in the establishment of Harvard College. 

There can be no other tercentennial observance of a college foun- 

dation in the United States for more than half a century since the 
second American college did not arise until 1693. 

However, the University of Pennsylvania has announced the 
observance of a bicentenary in 1940 and a series of college bicen- 
tenaries will follow in the next fifty years, the next after that of 
the University of Pennsylvania being that of Princeton University 
in 1946. 

There is justifiable pride in the age of an educational institu- 
tion since institutional age indicates both stability and educa- 
tional service. Therefore it becomes of interest to know which 
are our oldest colleges and universities and the sequence of their 
birth. 

When one refers to the age of human individuals these ages are 
strictly comparable, inasmuch as a person’s age is reckoned in 
years, months and days from the very definite phenomenon of 
parturition, an event that is identical in every individual in- 
stance. A little investigation shows that no such single event 
is universally accepted as marking the date of the birth of a 
college. 

At the formal observance of the Harvard Tercentenary on 
September 18, 1936 there were present delegates from a large 
number of colleges, universities and associations connected with 
higher education. These delegates represented institutions located 
in different parts of the world, and opposite the name of each 
delegate in the official program was set the date of founding of the 
institution or organization so represented. This date was fur- 
nished by the officials of the institution concerned. 

In the list were delegates from twenty-seven colleges or univer- 
sities now existing in the United States with an announced date 
of founding prior to 1801. Four other colleges which were not 
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represented by delegates on that occasion, publicly announce their 
founding to have been prior to 1801 and together with Harvard 
College this makes a list of thirty-two that claim foundation be- 
fore the opening of the nineteenth century. 

However, if a list of colleges and universities in active operation 
in the United States had been made in 1801, it would have con- 
tained less than thirty-two names, indeed less by nearly one third. 

It therefore becomes pertinent to inquire as to the nature of the 
event which most colleges adopt as the date of birth of a college, 
and what divergencies from this criterion are found today in 
public announcements of our older colleges and universities. 

While in the United States the term college is to some extent 
used in its original meaning to designate associations of indi- 
viduals, following the European usage as applied to such groups 
as the College of Cardinals, or the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
more common American usage of the term college is in applica- 
tion to an institution engaged in conducting higher education for 
young men and women. The word college is occasionally applied 
to vocational schools such as barber colleges, but in better educa- 
tional usage is confined to those institutions which conduct in- 
struction that is termed of collegiate grade as distinguished from 
the grade of instruction given in secondary schools or in vocational 
schools. 

In addition to the grade of instruction given, there is another 
inherent characteristic that distinguishes an American college 
from a secondary school. This is that a college confers upon an 
individual who completes its curriculum, a designation called a 
eollege degree. This attribute does not apply to those ultra- 
modern American educational institutions called junior colleges. 
They might more accurately be termed semi-colleges, since they 
give only half of a college course. 

The higher or collegiate grade of instruction and the degree 
designation are mutually correlative, both usually existing in the 
complete college and neither in the secondary school. 

There appears to be one single event in the life of a college 
that is comparable to human birth and may be used as a criterion 
in comparing the ages of colleges and universities. That event 
is the acquisition of the legal power to grant college degrees, since 
the granting of degrees is the most definite single characteristic 
that distinguishes a college from a secondary school. 
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In rare instances in this country the power to grant degrees has 
been delegated to an association which conducted no instruction. 
An example is the power to confer the degree of doctor of medicine 
accorded by legislative act in 1792 to the Connecticut State Med- 
ical Society. In another case, that of the University of the State 
of New York, the power to confer degrees has been retained al- 
though its active conduct of instruction terminated after three 
years in 1787 when its instructing institution, Columbia College, 
became a separate corporation. 

The college degree signifies acquisition of a certain amount of 
knowledge and training and the attainment of an established level 
or grade of proficiency by the individual who receives the degree. 
Technically a candidate is admitted to a degree, that is, he is ad- 
mitted to a group of individuals who have previously acquired a 
similar grade or degree of training, although the term ‘‘confer’’ 
is commonly used in this relation, a term reminiscent of the earliest 
degrees conferred upon individuals as marks of royal favor. 

The college degree is actually an official designation made by 
ruling authority. It is related to official designation in the army 
and to the titles of nobility although it does not extend to the point 
of transmission by inheritance. The earned college degree also 
has the nature of a reward for sustained endeavor in carrying 
through to completion a definite program of study. The power 
to confer the designation of a college degree rests in the state, but 
is delegated to a group of individuals collectively termed a corpor- 
ation and the official instrument which contains the evidence of 
such delegation is called a charter. Charters for colleges give the 
power of awarding degrees. Usually such power has been defi- 
nitely stated in the charters of American colleges, but in a few 
instances such power is given only by implication. 

The first admission of an individual to a degree is one of the 
salient milestones in the life of a college. However, a course of 
collegiate grade of instruction must precede admission of any 
individual to an earned degree. Thus, the beginning of a col- 
legiate grade of instruction becomes another and earlier milestone. 

Here are three milestones in the life of a college—the securing 
of a charter giving authority to admit to degrees, the beginning 
of a collegiate grade of instruction, and the actual admission of 
one or more candidates to a degree. These three events jointly 
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definitely indicate that an institution has completed the period 
of adolescence and has become a college in fact, having reached 
a stage of development where it is actively and completely 
functional. 

The dates of charters and the dates of the first admission to 
degrees are matters of definite record. The exact date when a 
collegiate grade of instruction began in any institution is less 
often accurately determinable from official records of the older 
colleges. 

There are various events that precede the founding of a college, 
including the organization of secondary instruction to prepare 
students to enter the college when, and if, it is established; the 
desire of an individual or a group of individuals to have a college 
established in a certain locality; the formulation of plans; the 
solicitation of private donations, or state grants; the giving of 
money or land; the erection of buildings and the appointment of 
teachers. 

All of these are important and essential preliminary events, but 
no one of them actually founds the college. In many instances 
some of these events have occurred, but have not resulted in estab- 
lishing a college. It is also true that charters have been granted 
for some prospective colleges that were long delayed before they 
became active, and to others that were never established. 

In the physiology of mammals there must intervene a period of 
gestation—varying in different species from about twenty days to 
over two years—between conception and birth. There is a similar 
period of early development in the embryological history of every 
college before it is born. 

Of all the events that enter into the establishment of American 
colleges the one that is identical in all cases, and the one that is 
essential to complete function in the American estimate of a col- 
lege is the granting of a charter which empowers a corporation 
to admit individuals to the designation of a degree. 

It is to this event that the majority of American colleges and 
universities adhere as a criterion of the date of founding, but 
there are some striking divergencies from the use of this standard 
criterion which confuse any statistical summary of the compara- 
tive ages of colleges. 

To consider all of the more than six hundred American colleges 
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and universities existing in the United States is unnecessary, since 
the standard usage and the major types of divergence are illus- 
trated in the thirty-two existing colleges and universities that pub- 
licly announce their date of founding to have been prior to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

This group is included in the following table. The names given 
are those now current. After each name three dates are given— 
the announced year of founding, the date of charter, or amend- 
ment to an earlier charter which amendment gave the right to 
admit to degrees and the year of the first degree whether earned 
or honorary. The institutions are arranged in order of the dates 
of charters, or amendments to charters, which gave the power of 
admitting to degrees. Dates of charters of earlier secondary 
schools and academies which gave no power to grant degrees are 
not here considered to establish priority of college founding. 

In those cases where a present institution has arisen from the 
merger of two earlier institutions the date of charter of the earlier 
of these two is taken as establishing priority in the table. Where 
the announced year of founding is prior to the year of the date 
of the charter, that announced year is followed by an asterisk. 

The dates of the first degrees are taken from published cata- 
logues of graduates or from published histories written under 
direction of the institutions concerned. Where neither of these 
is available a statement from the present executive officer of the 
institution has been secured directly. ; 

The date of the ‘‘first charter’’ of Harvard College and the 
dates of the royal charter of William and Mary, and of the enacted 
charters of Yale, Princeton, Rutgers, Dartmouth, Union and 
Georgetown have been taken from the published histories of those 
institutions. All other dates of charters have been taken from the 
enactments of state legislatures, assembled and published under 
authority of the states. 

In such enactments the date is sometimes in the body of the 
bill and again is appended to the bill. These appended dates 
represent in some instances the date of final passage of the bill 
by the legislature and in other cases the date of approval by the 
governor. These two acts are usually closely sequential, but in 
the case of the College of Rhode Island (Brown), through unex- 
plained neglect, the governor did not sign the bill until a year 
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and a half after enactment. In this instance the date of legis- 
lative enactment is here used. 

It is of interest that three pairs of colleges have charter dates 
separated by short periods of time. Thus, Hampden-Sydney and 
Transylvania charters were enacted by the Virginia legislature 
with an interval of less than a week. The initial charters of what 
are now Tusculum College and the University of Tennessee were 
enacted by the Tennessee legislature with an interval of just one 
week. The charters of St. John’s College and of the University 
of Georgia were enacted by the Maryland and Georgia legislatures 
respectively at an interval of five days. 

Transylvania and Hampden-Sydney are twins, the charters of 
the two being signed on the same day, but since that of Transyl- 
vania precedes on the same page of the legislators’ records, it is 
given priority, being perhaps a minute older than Hampden- 
Sydney. 

The College of Charleston is one of triplets, the same legislative 
act having chartered three colleges, but the two others no longer 
exist. 

This table shows that twenty-seven existing American colleges 
and universities were chartered to give degrees before the opening 
of the nineteenth century on January 1, 1801. Of this number, 
twenty institutions attained complete function and granted their 
first degrees before 1801. The dates given for first degrees at 
William and Mary and the University of Tennessee are approxi- 
mate, the original records having been lost or destroyed. 

To these thirty-two institutions should be added Cokesbury Col- 
lege, no longer existent and having no successor. It was organized 
under the Methodist Church, chartered in Maryland December 26, 
1794, and began collegiate instruction in that year in Abingdon, 
Maryland. After a disastrous fire it moved to Baltimore in 1796. 
Here followed another fire and the college terminated its existence 
in 1797. There is no record of its having granted any degrees. 

Also should be mentioned Washington College named for the 
county of its location. Its charter was enacted July 8, 1795, and 
it was located in Salem, Washington County, Tennessee. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century it abandoned collegiate grade 
of education. 

One hundred years ago there were five colleges by the name of 
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EXISTING AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES THAT PUBLICLY ANNOUNCE 
FOUNDATION BEFORE THE BEGINNING OF THE 19TH CENTURY 
Compiled by F. C. Waite, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 











January, 1940 

Date of Charter Yearof 

Announced or Amendment First 

Present Name Date of Empowering Grant- 
Founding Granting of ing of 
Degrees Degrees 

Harvard University ...eccccccseccsseee 1636* Sept. 27, 1642 1642 
College of William and Mary ..... 1693 Feb. 19, 1693 1700? 

pp nian 1701 Oct. 9, 1701 1702 


Princeton University 1746 Oct. 22, 1746 1748 
Columbia University 1754 Oct. 31, 1754 1758 
University of Pennsylvania ....... 1740* May 14, 1755 1757 
Brown University 1764 March 3, 1764 1769 
Rutgers University 1766 Nov. 10, 1766 1774 
Dartmouth College 1769 Dec. 13, 1769 1771 
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Washington College (Md.) ........... 1782 May 31, 1782 1783 
Washington & Lee University... 1749* Dee. 28, 1782 1783 
Transylvania College ........cccceccss 1780* June 28, 1783 1802 
Hampden-Sydney College .............. 1776* June 28, 1783 1783 
Dickinson College .......cccccccescsecsensene 1783 Sept. 9, 1783 1787 
University of the State of New 
, «SR 1784 May 1, 1784 1792 
16 St. John’s College ..nn.ccccccciccccencennee 1696* Jan. 22, 1785 1793 
7 University of Georgia 0... 1785 Jan. 27, 1785 1803 
18 College of Charleston 0.00.0... 1785 March 19, 1785 1794 
19 Franklin & Marshall College........ 1787 March 10, 1787 1837 
20 University of North Carolina... 1789 Dee. 11, 1789 1798 
21 University of Vermont .................. 1791 Nov. 3, 1791 1804 
22 Williams College 1793 June 22, 1793 1795 
23 Bowdoin College 1794 June 24, 1794 1806 





1794 Sept. 3, 1794 1798 


no 
rs 


Tusculum College ’ 
25 University of Tennessee .............. 1794 Sept. 10, 1794 1806? 
26 Union University cece 1795 Feb. 25, 1795 1797 
27 Middlebury College ccc 1800 Nov. 1, 1800 1802 
28 Washington & Jefferson College 1789* Jan. 15, 1802 1802 
29 Georgetown University ................ 1789* March 1, 1815 1816 
30 University of Pittsburgh .......... 1787* Feb. 18, 1819 1823 
31 Salem College 1772* Feb. 3, 1866 1890 





32 Moravian Seminary and College 1742* April 3, 1863 1896 





Washington College—one in Chestertown, Maryland, a second in 
Lexington, Virginia, a third in Washington, Pennsylvania, a 
fourth in Salem, Tennessee and a fifth in Hartford, Connecticut. 
The latter is now Trinity College. 

St. Mary’s Seminary of Baltimore announces its founding in 
1799, when it took the name of St. Mary’s College and Seminary 
and was popularly called St. Mary’s College. It had no charter 
until 1804 when it was, by legislative act, given the right to confer 
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degrees. The first degrees were granted in 1806. In 1852 it 
ceased granting undergraduate degrees, following the opening of 
St. Charles College at Ellicott City by the same order of Sul- 
picians. Since 1852 St. Mary’s Seminary has restricted its work 
to that of a theological school. 


NAMES AND CHANGES OF NAMES AND OF LOCATIONS 


Of the present names of the thirty-two institutions in the table 
fourteen are place names. Charleston, Georgetown, Middlebury, 
Pittsburgh, Princeton and Salem bear the names of towns or cities, 
and the universities of Georgia, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee and Vermont, the names of the states of their 
present location. Transylvania bears the name of a region— 
beyond the forests—and Tusculum bears the name of an ancient 
town in Italy, near Rome. 

Eleven of these institutions are named for persons: Bowdoin, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Rutgers, Williams and Yale for 
donors, and Dickinson, Franklin and Marshall, Washington and 
Washington and Lee for American public men. 

William and Mary bears the name of English sovereigns reign- 
ing when that college received a royal charter and royal grant, 
while Hampden-Sydney is named for two English politicians of 
the seventeenth century. St. John’s is named for a person con- 
nected with religious history. 

Washington and Jefferson is a combination of the name of a 
place and of a person, being named for Washington, Pennsylvania, 
where one of its units originated, and for Thomas Jefferson. 

Columbia bears the name of the personification of liberty, while 
Moravian is named for the religious sect which founded it. Union 
derives its name from the fact of the union of the efforts of several 
church denominations in its founding. 

In addition to the several changes of designation from college 
to university twelve of these institutions now bear proper names 
different from that applied at the original foundation. 

Brown University was chartered in 1764, as the College or Uni- 
versity in the English Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations in New England in America. It was located at 
Warren, Rhode Island, and in 1770 moved to Providence. With 
the receipt of a benefaction in 1804 the original cumbersome name 
was changed to the present designation. 
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Columbia College was the successor of King’s College which 
received a royal charter in 1754. After a period of suspension 
from 1776, it was revived in 1784 under the name of Columbia 
College, as the first teaching unit of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, the beginning of a proposed state 
university. In 1787 Columbia College was made a corporation 
separate from that of the University of the State of New York 
which latter still continues as the general supervisory agency of 
all education within that State. 

Franklin College was chartered in 1787 and located at Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania. Although the charter empowered the con- 
ferring of degrees, none were ever awarded by that institution. 
In 1836 Marshall College was chartered and located at Mercers- 
burg in the same state. In 1853 the latter college was moved to 
Lancaster and merged with the former to form the present Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. 

The name of University of Georgia, is carried in the original 
charter of 1785. After twenty years a college of arts was organ- 
ized and located at Athens, under the name of Franklin College. 
Since no other departments were associated for many years, the 
entire institution was long known as Franklin College. Not until 
1867 was there addition of professional departments and it was 
near the end of the century before the corporate name came to be 
popularly used. 

The University of Pennsylvania arose from the College, Acad- 
emy and Charitable School of Philadelphia, given collegiate 
powers in 1755. This charter was abrogated in 1779 and a new 
institution chartered under the name of the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania. In 1789 the original charter was restored 
with continuation of the second charter. In 1791 the two institu- 
tions in one city were consolidated under a new charter with the 
present name. 

The Western University of Pennsylvania was chartered in 1819 
and located at Pittsburgh. In 1908 by court order the present 
name of University of Pittsburgh was adopted. 

Rutgers College was a change of name of Queen’s College 
chartered and located at New Brunswick, New Jersey, which in 
1825, after a period of suspension was enabled to resume, due to a 
generous benefactor whose name it then adopted. 
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The College of New Jersey was chartered in 1746 and organized 
at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. After a few months it was moved 
to Newark where it was familiarly called Newark College. In 
1756 it was removed to Princeton. Here it was familiarly known 
as Nassau Hall, the name of its first building, and later as Prince- 
ton College. Not until 1896 was the corporate name legally 
changed to the present designation of Princeton University. 
There never was an institution with the legal name of Princeton 
College. 

In 1794 was chartered Blount College and located at Knoxville, 
Tennessee. It was named to honor the man who was at that time 
governor of the Territory of the United States South of the Ohio 
River. While having the power to award degrees, it conferred 
but a single degree, which was probably in 1806. In 1807 its 
charter was abrogated and a charter enacted for East Tennessee 
College to which was turned over all of the assets of the former 
college, a repetition of a similar procedure in Philadelphia in 1779. 
In 1879 the present name of University of Tennessee was adopted. 

In 1794, one week before the enactment of the charter of Blount 
College, a charter was enacted for Greeneville College located at 
Greeneville, Tennessee. Later in the same town was organized a 
private classical school to which was given the name Tusculum 
Academy. Tusculum was an ancient town near Rome, Italy, the 
reputed residence of Cicero, the classical writer. In 1844 the 
academy was chartered as Tusculum College. In 1868 these two 
colleges in one small town merged under the name of Greeneville 
and Tusculum College, and in 1912 the name Tusculum College 
was resumed. 

Jefferson College, chartered in 1802, and named in honor of the 
man then President of the United States, was located at Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania. In 1806 Washington College was chartered 
and located in the town of Washington, seven miles distant. In 
1865 the former college was moved to Washington and the two 
merged under the name of Washington and Jefferson College. 

Washington College was chartered in 1783 and located at Lex- 
ington, Virginia. In 1871, following the death of its president, 
General Robert E. Lee, the name was changed to Washington and 
Lee College. 

In 1701, by legislative enactment, was chartered the Collegiate 
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School of Connecticut and located at Saybrook, Connecticut, al- 
though the greater part of the teaching was done in the adjoining 
town of Killingworth. In 1706 the school was moved to New 
Haven and in 1718 its name was changed to Yale College to honor 
a generous benefactor, a merchant of London, England. 


DIVERGENT INTERPRETATIONS OF AGE 


Of the thirty-two institutions listed in the table, twenty-one, 
or two-thirds of the total number, announce their date of founding 
as the year of the enactment of the charter empowering granting 
of degrees, while eleven set their founding date back from the date 
of the charter empowering the granting of degrees for periods 
varying from three years to a hundred and twenty-one years. 

It now becomes desirable to mention the events in each case by 
reason of which these eleven colleges and universities believe them- 
selves warranted in departing from the usual criterion of the 
founding of a college. These will be considered in the order 
which these colleges occupy in the foregoing table. The usual 
event chosen for predating the founding is the establishment of 
a school of lower grade than the college, but two institutions— 
namely—Transylvania and Georgetown—take as the date of 
founding an event prior to the founding of a secondary school. 

Since the two older of these eleven institutions appear to have 
set precedents later followed by other institutions the series of 
events in the history of these two is given more extensively. 

On October 25, 1636 the General Court of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony passed an act in which ‘‘The Court agreed to give 400 1 
towards a schoale or Colledge, whereof 200 1 to bee paid the next 
yeare and 200 1 when the worke is finished, and the next Court 
to appoint wheare and what building.’’ On November 15, 1638 
it was ordered by the Court that ‘‘The Colledge is ordered to bee 
at Newetowne,’’ and on May 2, 1638 ‘‘Ordered that Newetowne 
shall henceforward be called Cambrige.’’ Instruction began in 
1638. On September 14, 1638 John Harvard died, leaving a 
legacy to the college and on March 13, 1638-39 the Court ‘‘ Ordered 
that the colledge agreed upon formerly to bee built at Cambridg 
shalbee called Harvard Colledge.”’ 

On September 23, 1642 was held the first commencement and 
President Dunster admitted nine young men ‘‘to the first degree 
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in arts’’ ‘‘according to the custom of the Universities in England.”’ 
On September 26, the governor issued a letter of approval of the 
commencement in which the admission to degrees is mentioned. 

The next day, on September 27, 1642 the General Court passed 
an act which has been called the first charter of Harvard College. 
This act delegates to a group of individuals ‘‘full power and 
authority to make and establish all such orders, statutes and con- 
stitutions as they shall see necessary for the instituting, guiding 
and furthering of the said colledge and the several members 
thereof from time to time in piety, morality and learning.’’ 

The admission to degrees had long been considered in Europe 
as a stimulus to study and learning and may well be considered 
as a procedure ‘‘for furthering—the several members thereof—in 
learning.’’ 

Under the authority of this act of September 27, 1642, a set of 
college laws was formulated, one of which states the conditions 
under which a scholar ‘‘may be invested with his first degree.’’ 
Although the word degree does not appear in the act, this act 
gives the authority to ‘‘establish statutes’? and the text of the 
college laws formulated under this authority states the qualifica- 
tions and the procedure for admission to degrees. Thus, the act 
appears by implication to grant authority to admit to degrees 
and to validate de post facto, the degrees conferred four days 
before. To this conferring of degrees assent was given by the 
governor and several members of the General Court who were 
present at the commencement and the governor commended this 
occasion in his letter of three days later. 

In 1650 by legislative enactment the legal authority of the 
overseers of Harvard College was more closely specified. Dr. 
Samuel Eliot Morison, the author of the ‘‘Founding of Harvard 
College,’’ published in 1935, does not consider the act of 1642 as 
a charter, nor that it granted the right of admission to degrees. 
Probably it would not pass the demands of present day corporation 
law, but in broad language it delegated duties to a certain group of 
individuals and under it the college operated for eight years and 
conferred degrees which can scarcely be considered to be without 
legal authority. 

One early Harvard writer gives 1636 as the founding of Har- 
vard College, but several others in the seventeenth century use 
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the date of 1642 which was the date of the act accepted by many 
as the date of the first charter. In the early nineteenth century 
was used the date of 1638, the year in which instruction began and 
in which John Harvard died. In 1833 Benjamin Pierce published 
a book entitled ‘‘ History of Harvard University from its founda- 
tion in 1636.’’ 

There was no special observance of the end of the first century 
of Harvard College, but as the end of the second century ap- 
proached it was proposed to have a formal observance. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the overseers to determine what event 
should be observed. To this committee Edward Everett, previ- 
ously a professor and at that time an overseer, and later presi- 
dent, suggested the date of the first preliminary appropriation 
by the General Court in 1636, and the year 1836 was chosen for 
the bicentennial observance. The decision to use 1636 as the date 
of founding was not in accord with the usage of most of the Amer- 
ican colleges of that period, which set their dates of founding 
coincident with their charters. 

Although the bicentenary was observed in 1836 the American 
Almanac printed at times by the Harvard University Press and 
edited usually by Harvard graduates, some of them former officials 
of the college, continued to carry the date of founding as 1638 
until the issue of 1849, the year when Jared Sparks succeeded 
Edward Everett as president. 

Dr. Morison, Harvard’s historian, would distinguish between 
‘*founding’’ in 1636 and ‘‘establishment’’ in 1638 when instruc- 
tion began. Neither date is that of the first charter in 1642, but 
Dr. Morison does not consider this legislative act as a charter. 

In 1740 in Philadelphia was projected a charity school for the 
free education of poor children. It was of elementary grade. In 
1749 the project was enlarged to include work of secondary grade, 
and soon after was in operation. On July 16, 1753 a charter was 
enacted for the Academy and Charitable School in the Province 
of Pennsylvania. This was the first charter and makes no refer- 
ence to degrees. On May 14, 1755 a new and enlarged charter 
was enacted for the College, Academy and Charitable School of 
Philadelphia in the Province of Pennsylvania. It definitely gave 
power to award degrees and is the first of several charters in the 
history of the present University of Pennsylvania which grants 
such power. 
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The University of Pennsylvania announced its date of founding 
as 1755, which is the date of the charter empowering it to grant 
degrees, until its centennial approached in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Then it set the founding back to 1749. This 
date was carried until 1893 when the date was again set back, 
this time to 1740. 

Thus, both at Harvard University and at the University of 
Pennsylvania, the date of founding has been set back twice—at 
Harvard University for a total of six years, and at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for a total of fifteen years. Whether the 
action at Harvard University in 1836 stimulated similar action 
at the University of Pennsylvania can only be surmised, in the 
absence of any published statements so far discovered. 

However, the action of the University of Pennsylvania may be 
conjectured to have relation to the fact that of these eleven early 
colleges which set the date of founding prior to the date of the 
charters empowering the granting of degrees, four are in the 
State of Pennsylvania and four more in the neighboring political 
divisions of the District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia, 
the remaining three being one each in Kentucky, Massachusetts 
and North Carolina. 

In 1749 in Greenville, Augusta County, Virginia was founded 
the small classical Augusta Academy. In 1776 the Presbyterians 
adopted this academy and named it Liberty Hall. In 1780 it 
was removed to Lexington, Virginia. In 1782, by legislative act, 
it was chartered with the power to grant degrees. In 1796 George 
Washington gave to it the equivalent of $50,000 and in 1798 the 
name was changed to Washington Academy and fifteen years later 
to Washington College. In 1871, following the death of General 
Robert E. Lee, its president, the name was changed to Washington 
and Lee College. This is one institution that endeavors publicly 
to announce the essential facts by its statement that it was founded 
in 1749 and chartered in 1782. 

Hampden-Sydney Academy opened in January 1776, and while 
mainly a secondary school, gave opportunity for advanced work 
of collegiate grade to any who were prepared for such work. By 
legislative enactment in June 1783 it received the right to grant 
degrees. 

In 1696 by legislative act King William’s School was established 
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at Annapolis, Maryland. It was a secondary school. In 1785 a 
charter was enacted for St. John’s College which empowered the 
awarding of degrees. In the same year the funds, masters and 
students of King William’s School were transferred to St. John’s 
College. 

Transylvania College of Lexington, Kentucky, sets the date of 
its founding as July 8, 1780 on which day the General Assembly 
of Virginia passed an act ‘‘to vest certain escheated lands in the 
County of Kentuckee in trustees for a Publik School or Seminary 
of Learning.’’ These lands had belonged to three wealthy loyal- 
ists in the Revolutionary War period. As in the case of Harvard 
College no place or name was indicated in this first act. On June 
23, 1783 an enlarged act granted additional lands to establish 
Transylvania Seminary in the District of Kentucky and estab- 
lished a board of trustees with ‘‘all powers and privileges that 
are enjoyed by the visitors or governors of any college or univer- 
sity within the state.’’ In this act is distinctly given the right 
to confer degrees. Instruction began in Danville in 1785. In 
1788 it was moved to Lexington, where in 1789 it had thirteen 
pupils, and in 1794 a college curriculum was established. How- 
ever, the power of granting degrees was not exercised and no 
degrees were conferred under the charter of 1783. On December 
22, 1798 the General Assembly of the State of Kentucky granted 
a charter to Transylvania University formed by a merger of Tran- 
sylvania Seminary and Kentucky Academy, which had been 
chartered in 1796 by the state legislature and was located in a 
neighboring village. This charter of 1798 definitely gave the 
power of conferring degrees, and under it the first degrees were 
conferred in 1802. There is no mention whatever of the power 
to grant degrees in the act of June 8, 1780. That act only con- 
veyed eight thousand acres of escheated lands to a small group 
of trustees to be used for establishing an educational institution 
at some future time when conditions would permit. 

Although the legal name of this institution is still Transylvania 
University, properly used so long as it had schools of medicine 
and law, which are no longer in operation, with becoming and 
commendable modesty it now uses the name of Transylvania 
College. Some other ‘‘universities’’ in the United States might 
well follow the example and the similar example of Wooster Col- 
lege in Ohio, once known as Wooster University. 
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Between 1780 and 1790 three Presbyterian pastors opened log- 
eabin schools in three different settlements in Western Pennsy]- 
vania. In 1791 was organized an Academy in Canonsburg to 
which were transferred the pupils of one of the log-cabin schools 
mentioned. In 1802 a legislative act gave a charter for a college 
in Canonsburg called Jefferson College in honor of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In the neighboring town of Washington was located an academy 
chartered by legislative act September 24, 1787 which began in- 
struction in 1789. Its first principal was the founder in 1782 of 
one of the log-cabin schools. On March 26, 1806 a legislative act 
granted a charter for a college in this town which was called 
Washington College. In 1865 these two neighboring colleges were 
merged to form the present Washington and Jefferson College. 

Georgetown University takes its date of founding from the date 
of a deed in 1789 conveying a plot of land for the purpose of 
founding an educational institution. The first building was 
erected in 1789, and a secondary school was established in which 
instruction began in 1792. This secondary school continued and 
in 1815 Congress enacted a charter carrying the power to grant 
degrees. 

In 1787 by legislative act was established ‘‘an Academy or 

public school in the Town of Pittsburgh—the name of which shall 
be Pittsburgh Academy.’’ In 1819 a charter was enacted for the 
Western University of Pennsylvania as successor to Pittsburgh 
Academy. This act gave the power to grant degrees. In 1908 by 
court ruling the name was changed to the University of Pitts- 
burgh. ! 
In 1772 at Salem, North Carolina, was established Salem Female 
Academy under the Moravians. Ninety-four years later, in 1866, 
by legislative act a charter was granted empowering the confer- 
ring of degrees. However, it continued as an Academy until 
1888, when the name was changed to Salem Female College and 
the first degree was granted in 1890. In 1907 the word ‘‘Female’’ 
was dropped from the name. 

In 1742 educational work for girls and young women was 
established by the Moravians at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. A 
hundred and twenty-one years later, in 1863, by legislative act a 
charter was granted to the Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies 
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which empowered giving of such degrees ‘‘as are usually granted 
in institutions of this kind.’’ Occasional degrees of Bachelor of 
Letters were conferred, beginning probably as early as 1896, al- 
though official record is not available. A transition from semi- 
nary to college began early in the twentieth century and the first 
degree of bachelor of arts was granted in 1911. The name was 
enlarged to Moravian Seminary and College for Women in 1913. 
The first entire class was admitted to degrees in 1915. 

The foregoing details show that of these eleven institutions all 
except Harvard University set their dates of founding on some 
event connected with a school of a grade lower than collegiate. 
A great many of the colleges that arose in the nineteenth century 
grew out of earlier established academies, but do not use this 
fact to determine their collegiate age. The fact that an academy 
was chartered does not make it a college, for the purpose of these 
academy charters was primarily to permit the receiving of gifts 
and grants, the holding of real property and the conservation of 
tangible assets. 

There is no stated authority to define the technical meaning of 
the word founded, as applied to American colleges, nor is there 
universal exactness in the use of the word in this relation. How- 
ever, the fact that the usage in a majority of institutions applies 
this designation to the securing of a charter empowering the 
granting of degrees has made this the usually accepted meaning. 

When lists of educational institutions are made up with dates 
of founding indicated and a minority of these use a criterion dif- 
ferent from the majority, the stated dates are not comparable 
and the divergencies mislead the average reader. As an example, 
in such a composite list citing the dates in present use, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania would appear to be older as a college 
than either Princeton University or Columbia University while, 
on the basis of comparable events, it is younger than both. 

If any one of these eleven institutions, and of a few other 
younger colleges that follow the same practice, wishes to honor the 
earlier secondary school which gave birth to the later college, it 
can avoid misleading information by using two dates, one the 
earlier which it interprets as its founding, followed by the later 
date definitely stated to be that of the collegiate charter. Such 
a procedure is more accurate than the assumption that the births 
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of parent and of offspring were coincident. Both of these dates 
should appear wherever the institution announces its age, as in 
catalogues and printed literature, and should be furnished to the 
compilers of lists of colleges where ages are given. 

The fact that our oldest college follows the divergent practice 
arising from a decision in 1836, is not sufficient excuse for diver- 
gence from the common usage. 








SOME REFLECTIONS ON IDEAS* 


PAUL W. TERRY 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


N an uncertain period of rapid change, thoughtful men should 

never allow themselves to forget the power of ideas. The 
ability to produce elaborate behavior of this kind is one of the 
most distinguishing characteristics of the human species. Using 
ideas as tools, man has been able to change the face of nature 
and to tame the lower animals. He has been able to envisage for 
himself a destiny as beautiful as the heavens and as enduring as 
time. Only his own nature has eluded this conquering power. 

The ideas that furnish a man’s mind determine, as much as 
anything else, what kind of a fellow he is. The difference be- 
tween a gentleman and a roughneck as between a scholar and a 
student is not in their bodies, but in their ideas. A man may 
not live up to his ideas; but he can not live beyond them. 

One who expects to get along on the American scene to-day 
needs a large and well-assorted stock of sound ideas. Realizing 
this, as it does, the nation intends for its children to spend as 
many years in school as their capacity to develop ideas makes 
profitable. The people of the United States want education for 
their children almost as much as they want soda-water, tobacco, 
chewing gum and the beauty parlor for themselves. 

If we desire ideas for ourselves and our children, however, 
we must realize that wanting them is not mastering them. Ideas 
are the liveliest, trickiest and most baffling of creatures, as skit- 
tish as fillies, as balky as mules. They have to be handled with 
care. 

In the last few decades, fortunately, the scientific study of 
human behavior has taught us a good deal about how men think 
and why often they think so badly. With these insights at our 
disposal it is possible to manage ideas more wisely than our 
predecessors did if we will but observe a few cautions to keep 
them from getting out of hand. 

The first caution is to be wary of ideas that have come down 


* Reprinted from ScHOOL AND Society, Vol. 51, No. 1308, January 20, 
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from our savage past. Being aware of this dark part of our 
inheritance gives us a better chance to guard against it. The 
savage, whenever anything bad happened which he did not 
understand, believed that some malevolent personal being was 
behind it. And who could this person more likely be than some 
man he didn’t like or one whose horse he coveted. So, when evil 
befell, the savage rose up on his hind legs and denounced his 
enemy as a witch. Another member of the tribe, most likely, 
had just lost his spear and still another’s cow had died. Plenty 
more had troubles of one kind or another which, now that they 
all came to think of it, were probably caused by this witch’s 
magic. There hadn’t been any excitement, moreover, in a long 
time. So they all crowded around and howled for the witch’s 
blood. 

There was one pensive old fellow, considered queer by the rest 
of the tribe, who had noticed the first savage’s covetous eyes on 
his neighbor’s horse, who had seen the second drop his spear and 
run when a black dog crossed his path and who realized that 
cows eventually died anyway; but the old man knew if he said 
anything they might turn the witchery on him, so he kept his 
mouth shut. The howling mob had its way and everybody 
except the queer old man and the victim’s family felt relieved, 
being certain that something great had been done for the tribe 
that day. 

This frightful background appears in us all from time to time, 
both high and low, dress-suits and overalls, but in some much 
more than in others. Some of our cousins in Europe have been 
on a mad witch hunt for many moons. <A few years of humilia- 
tion and hardship were all it took to revive these ancient frenzies 
in a once lovely people. We ourselves break out now and then, 
but for the most part we are too fat and healthy to go completely 
wild. 

We are capable, nevertheless, of believing that the men from 
Mars have landed on our coasts, we blame our troubles on the 
political party in power, we denounce with bad names the man 
who startles us with a new idea and we tremble all over at the 
mention of isms whose only chance to thrive lies in the messes we 
ourselves have made, and so on. 

The second caution, of which we should take note, is the tend- 
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ency of our minds to be absorbed with the physical world. 
Through the eyes, ears and hands a rich stream of sense im- 
pressions pours into the brain from infancy on. The most 
extensive of our images come from the works of nature such as 
the plains and the hills. When mastery of the practical arts 
gave man the power to fashion materials into such shapes as 
his imagination conceived, it was natural that his growing mind 
should seek to demonstrate this new-found strength first in the 
building of monuments that would fill the eyes with their 
magnitude. 

The earliest striking evidence of this phase of human develop- 
ment occurred in ancient Egypt thousands of years ago. The 
reigning Pharoah, like other men, wanted to live after death, 
but the only way to this end which a materialistic age could 
conceive was to fashion a great structure of imperishable stone. 
So Pharoah ordered his chief engineer to build a tomb far out 
on the lonely desert of Gizeh which would be large and strong 
enough to preserve his body forever. The outcome was the huge 
pyramid of Cheops, which represented the most gigantic vision 
of conquest over the forces of nature that man was able to realize 
for several millennia. 

It is not difficult to imagine how Pharoah’s chest expanded 
when he showed his pyramid to the visiting King of Ethiopia. 

‘‘This pyramid is 755 feet on a side, Ethiopia,’’ he said. 

‘*You don’t say, Pharoah, that’s big, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes, and it holds two and one half million blocks of stone.”’ 

‘‘Two and one half million, you say ?’’ 

‘*Yes, and each block weighs two tons.’’ 

‘‘Gosh, that’s more than six bulls weigh!’’ 

‘*Yes, and each one was moved from quarries across the Nile, 
thirty miles away.”’ 

‘‘Why, Pharoah, that’s marvelous. You aren’t kidding me, 
are you?’’ 

‘‘No, Ethiopia, and that’s not all—it’s the biggest thing in 
the world.’’ 

‘‘And you built it, Pharoah! My goodness me! What a 
man, Pharoah! What a man!’’ 

And the eyes of the two practical old materialists were filled 
with the bigness of the thing that lay before them. Lost on 
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them entirely was the wreckage of the treasury which the huge 
task caused, the despair of the people ground down with taxes, 
the misery of the toiling slaves who died like flies under the 
whip of the task-master and finally the great futility of attempt- 
ing to preserve a mummy against the ravages of time. 

It is easier to build, however, than to discover what is worth 
building. It is easier still, when a thing has been built, to forget 
the purpose that created it. The great corporation reports its 
assets and liabilities, but says little about service to the com- 
munity or the happiness of its workers. The man who is estab- 
lishing a business sometimes forgets the wife and children who 
give meaning to his efforts. Admiration for the great church 
building stifles curiosity about the lives of its members. 

The educational profession is quite as apt to be preoccupied 
with sense impressions as are those in other callings. Visitors 
are shown the new million-dollar high school, but are told little 
about the work of the teachers and pupils who make it worth 
while. Proudly the visitor is informed that there are a thousand 
books in the library, but little is said about how many the 
children have read. 

It is too bad for a man to be smothered with things; but it is 
just as easy and no less unfortunate for him to fly off on the 
wings of ideas far out into the voids of space and lose himself 
in a hypnotie contemplation of their beauty. How natural it is 
for us to sit quietly in the pews on Sunday hearing the minister 
expound ideals which we admire tremendously at the time, and 
which earnestly we desire that our children at least shouid prac- 
tice—but which on Monday we put away reverently with the 
Sunday clothes, far back in the closet where even the moths 
ean’t find them—on Monday when we get ready to put over a 
shrewd deal or tell what one lady said about another at the party. 

The teacher and the student, likewise, play a fascinating game 
with ideas in the classroom. The teacher rises to his feet to 
expound noble ideas which it took him years to discover. The 
student respectfully commits them to his notes. The teacher 
urges the student to become acquainted with other noble prin- 
ciples which are to be found in the text-book. The student faith- 
fully endeavors to ascertain which of the two sets of principles 
is most likely to be favored on the tests. Toward these he 
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exhibits, for the time being at least, an unmistakable attitude of 
devotion. But when the final examination is over he sells the 
text-book for enough cash to hitchhike home and kindly returns 
the ideas, as good as new, to the place whence they came. With 
respect the professor welcomes them home, imagining that they 
have been somewhere, and sets about giving them new clothes 
for another journey of the same kind. 

Thus it is that grown men play with ideas—when they are 
familiar enough to appear harmless—as children play with toys. 
Ideas make the smoothest toys in the world because they are so 
easily detachable from the concrete realities to which they refer. 
For the same reason, on the other hand, ideas are also the most 
flexible and powerful of tools for work. There is a difference 
between work and play, however, which can not safely be 
ignored. For, if it is work that one is trying to do, ideas and 
realities both are indispensable, and each must be firmly tied 
to the other. 

The failure at times to keep them together goes far to explain 
both the difficulty which teachers experience in the effort to 
produce good works in their pupils, and the futility that clings 
to the labors of practical men who proceed without adequate 
contact with ideas. 

Having examined a few cautions on the use of ideas, let us 
turn next to the question, What ideas are most in need of 
emphasis to-day? The problems of each age are unique in some 
respects; but many of the difficulties that trouble us are as old 
as human experience. To cope with these we need only to draw 
on the tested wisdom of the past. This I shall venture to do 
by calling to attention two ideas on which, it seems to me, we 
need to take a firm new grip to-day. 

The first of these is tolerance. We need tolerance so des- 
perately to-day because we can not get away from each other. 
When we became tired of each other in the old days we could 
pull up, go West and forget it. To-day we are packed more 
tightly than ever, the West is gone, and there is nothing to do 
but to live, let live and like it. And how can we ever broaden 
our minds as long as honest men are unable to sit down with 
their differences and discuss them like gentlemen. If we can 
not learn patience soon we may destroy ourselves in fear and 
hate. 
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We must realize clearly that intolerance, like other weeds that 
infest the mind, is a childish trait. The infant knows only one 
thing—that he wants what he wants. And we yield to him 
because he is a child. But as he grows he is supposed to learn 
that other children want things, too, and have as much right 
as he. When he is mature he should have learned that many 
men have many minds, to each of which respect is due on the 
part of others. But it is hard to grow up, and no one succeeds 
entirely. So when we are tired or scared we tend to slip back 
into the ways which we knew as children. 

Every one needs to cultivate the virtue of tolerance. Those 
stand in greatest need, however, who hold the lives of others in 
their hands—parents, teachers, administrative officers, employers 
and leaders in general. To these, position gives the fearful 
power to ignore, to stifie, even to crush in dependent minds the 
growth of wholesome ideas and to generate in their stead poison- 
ous antagonisms or deadly feelings of inferiority. This is the 
unforgivable sin on the part of the strong—to choke the springs 
of life in those who can not protect themselves. 

For their own good, no less, should parents, teachers and 
employers avoid, like the plague, intolerance toward the ideas 
of those whom they lead. From even the youngest or the hum- 
blest of these there is much for the leader to learn for the profit 
of the enterprise as well as for the security of his leadership 
which depends, in the end, on his ability to serve faithfully, in 
their eyes, those who look to him for guidance. 

Those who belong to a dominant race—in these chaotic times— 
must never allow themselves to think intolerantly of their fellow- 
men who, in other lands, are persecuted. 

The second of the ideas we need so much to-day, and the last 
I shall mention, is that of courage. The times in which we live 
are bad enough to shake the strongest nerves. A fresh tale of 
woe appears in every newspaper. The old American system of 
free private enterprise, they say, is gone, and all are headed for 
relief. Alien doctrines are undermining our strength. The 
white man has lost his grip on the world. The coming of war 
between the most advanced of nations makes us wonder if the 
end has come of civilization as we know it. And so on. It is 
not surprising that we are so nearly scared to death! 
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In just such emergencies as this we need the poise and per- 
spective that proper intellectual training alone can give. Some 
of the encouragements we need, for example, can be drawn from 
the pages of history which tell us plainly that this is not the 
first occasion when the world was upside down. Even our own 
young country has been visited several times with terrible eco- 
nomic upheavals, wars, and rumors of wars and chaotic con- 
ditions generally, with all the gloom that wilts to-day. But the 
courage of our people has never yet failed to return the nation 
again to an even keel. 

We can take courage, moreover, from the fact that at long 
last the powerful aid of science has been invoked in the effort to 
understand our human nature. Some recent findings, I am glad 
to say, give sound grounds for discarding the fatalistic belief so 
widely held—that man is bound forever by an immutable native 
disposition to the tragic stupidities of race prejudice, class 
conflict and war. Our human minds are capable, it now appears, 
of learning any good way that the insight of genius can reveal. 

There are troubles, to be sure, and many of them; but the 
outlook is far from forbidding altogether. On the contrary, 
more than any preceding generation, we have it in our power to 
make the future what we will. Let us therefore search always 
for the wisest ideas, both new and old. And when our quest 
has been rewarded, let us express what we think with courage 
while we listen with respect to the views of others. In the end 
the might of truth will prevail, and the truth will make us free. 








THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COMMUNITY* 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 
CHANCELLOR, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


THE University is the most stable of our social institutions. 

In Europe it antedates every existing political system. Uni- 
versity College at Oxford claims to have been founded by Alfred 
the Great and thus celebrated its millennium in 1872. The 
University of Paris, founded in 1200, precedes by many centuries 
the present republic. Harvard University is older than the 
United States of America by more than 150 years. Social, eco- 
nomic, and political systems are overthrown, but universities 
remain. The emphasis and content of their curricula may vary, 
but their essential purpose is fixed—the conservation and ex- 
tension of knowledge and the preparation of youth for leadership 
and service. 

The occasion that calls us together today is, therefore, of great 
importance to this city, and to the state, for we have assembled 
to induct formally into office the head of your most important 
and most permanent institution. It is fitting on such an occasion 
to review certain aspects of the University in its relation to the 
community interpreted in the broadest sense. Since it is con- 
cerned with universal values—truth, knowledge, character, lead- 
ership, social progress—its community is more than its geograph- 
ical surroundings, the city, the state, or the country, in which 
it is located; it is society itself. Its obligation, therefore, while 
it comprehends service to this community, and to this region, 
transcends all of these. It must interpret its function in the 
light of universals; it must not be swayed by temporary gusts of 
passion or prejudice, or by the blind forces of public opinion, 
when these run contrary to fundamental ideals and established 
truth. Because the University is the guardian of these abiding 
values, because it is often so difficult to distinguish between the 
true and the false in a changing society, the responsibility of its 
executive head is both profoundly serious and inspiringly chal- 
lenging. He must ever seek to understand the trends of the times, 
and interpret them against the background of those essential 

* Address delivered at the Inauguration of Umphrey Lee as president of 
Southern Methodist University, November 6, 1939. 
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truths and ideals which remain constant. In the light of that 
interpretation he must be guided as he helps to shape educational 
policies and performs his administrative tasks. 

Responsibilities devolving upon the college president today 
are much greater than they were half a century ago. The 
greatly increased support for and demands upon institutions of 
higher learning have introduced many and vexing problems. No 
period in history can compare with the past few decades in the 
changes which have affected the whole tone and temper of society. 
The lives of all of us have been deeply affected by them. Edu- 
cational institutions have felt their impact. Their growth dur- 
ing the past four decades has been one of the amazing facts of 
this extraordinary period. It is difficult to realize that support 
of higher education in this country has increased almost one 
thousand per cent since the turn of the century. The aggregate 
endowment of all the colleges and universities in America in 
1900 amounted to $170,000,000.00. The present investment 
approaches $1,700,000,000.00. To put the matter still more 
strikingly, throughout the first 264 years of Harvard’s history 
it accumulated less than $12,000,000.00 in endowment. By its 
tercentenary in 1936, that is a period of thirty-six years, this 
had been increased to more than $120,000,000.00. Similarly the 
endowment at Yale was raised from $5,000,000.00 in 1900 to more 
than $100,000,000.00 by 1939. Support for state institutions has 
grown even more rapidly. The growth in attendance of students 
has kept pace with the increase in their support. From little 
more than 200,000 college students forty years ago, we have 
enrolled this year more than 1,250,000 students. 

This enormous increase in the numbers attending colleges with 
a consequent change in the talents of the average college student 
and the varied interests and demands on the part of the students 
have resulted in great changes in the curriculum. From a 
course of study composed in the main of Greek, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Moral Philosophy and a little Science, the program has 
expanded until literally hundreds of courses are listed in the 
catalogues of the larger institutions. Science has rightly 
occupied increasing attention. Even in pure science there are 
now scores of subjects listed. When we go into the field of 
applied science, with its multitude of vocational, semi-profes- 
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sional and professional courses, there is no limit to the variety 
of instructional programs which colleges and universities are 
attempting. 

But even the multiplicity of courses given on the campus is 
not the whole story. Great demands have developed for exten- 
sion of the service of the college to the remote borders of the 
territory which it serves. Thousands of students hundreds of 
miles from the campus are being served by institutions whose 
professors in many cases live in the community where courses are 
given and are largely out of touch with the university itself. 
There are auxiliary enterprises of all kinds which are undertaken 
by institutions of higher learning, lecture series, entertainments, 
institutes, radio forums, etc. So many and diverse are the de- 
mands upon institutions that they scarcely resemble their pred- 
ecessors of fifty years ago. 

Added to that is a variety of student activities including inter- 
collegiate athletics that thrive on the campuses of our colleges 
and universities that are considered necessary parts of college 
training and experience. Literally hundreds of student organi- 
zations, with as many different aims and purposes, are to be 
found in the larger university centers. Each of them doubtless 
serves some good purpose, but taken together they sometimes 
tend to exercise on the whole a baneful influence on the tone and 
atmosphere of an institution dedicated to the pursuit of truth 
and learning. 

Now the problem of American higher education, and, there- 
fore, of the university president, is to seek to maintain the proper 
balance midst the welter of conflicting purposes and claims. 

He must be forever on the alert to distinguish between what 
is good and what is best. Many courses are good, that is to say, 
teach useful knowledge and skills, but should not clutter up the 
university curriculum. There is the grave danger of dissipating 
the energy of the university by too wide a spread in the curri- 
culum, by extending activities too much on the outside, by im- 
properly regulated activities on the part of the students. 

The plan of fifty years ago, with its narrowly restricted pro- 
gram, is no longer possible. In the large student body there is 
a diversity of interest which must be served, but there is a 
middle ground between the plan involving Greek, Latin and 
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Mathematics, and that involving more vocational and profes- 
sional than cultural courses in the arts college program. 

The hope of higher education and of the individual univer- 
sity is to be found in establishing certain fundamental objec- 
tives, in the light of which all the demands and claims upon it 
will be considered. There are certain aims which should be 
common to all institutions of higher learning. These may be 
achieved by different curricula. They should be recognized and 
consciously striven for by the faculties of all institutions and 
their several departments, because they are essential to true and 
effective education. <A brief analysis of these fundamentals may 
throw some light upon the subject under consideration, the 
relation of the university to society. 

It goes without saying that higher education is concerned first 
of all with intellectual development, but there is not always a 
clear understanding of the elements involved in this. It is more 
than learning or the acquisition of knowledge. It is true that 
every college graduate should have an acquaintance with the 
broad fields of human knowledge, the humanities, the natural 
sciences and the social sciences, and every college program should 
be so planned as to provide for that, but that is merely the first 
step in the process. The art of independent thinking, the ability 
to discriminate, evaluate and form sound judgment, is the real 
objective. Too little emphasis has been placed upon this aim in 
American education. 

It is admitted by all that a slavish use of textbooks, with its 
sole emphasis of the mastery of the subject, misses the mark of 
real education, but the effect of overwhelming outside reading 
requirements which allow the student no time for reflective 
thinking may be equally bad. To emphasize breadth of learning 
at the expense of intellectual penetration and critical analysis 
may defeat the real purpose of the educative process. As badly 
as institutions of higher learning need more endowment and 
better facilities (and all that I know are constantly in search 
of funds for those purposes), higher education needs even more 
the strengthening of emphasis on this goal of education—the 
development of intellectual power, the ability to think. Some- 
how a premium should be placed upon it in such a way as to chal- 
lenge the best efforts of every student, but particularly of the 
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more capable ones. The criterion of good teaching should be 
success in calling forth these efforts. This is not to disparage 
the necessity for the mastery of facts. Accurate knowledge is 
a prerequisite of clear thinking and intellectual initiative, but 
strangely enough this is achieved more surely when it becomes 
a means to an end rather than the end in itself. 

Finally, the college or university that does not send its grad- 
uates out with permanent and vital intellectual interests has 
failed in its task. An inquiring mind, a genuine yearning for 
the truth, an attitude of seeking to understand the world of 
nature and of man is the mark of the educated person. In- 
tellectual indifference is the surest sign of educational defeat. 
What the graduate wants to know on Commencement day is 
more important than what he knows; the strength of his desire 
to interpret the world about him is more important than the 
breadth of his knowledge of the facts of nature and of man. 

Too much emphasis on grades and other superficial measures 
of educational progress has done much to dull the edge of 
intellectual curiosity. Fortunately, there are signs that this is 
abating, some institutions refusing to give grades to students, 
but no adequate measure of intellectual progress has yet been 
devised. Some new criteria by which to judge the progress of 
students in intellectual initiative and in the art of independent 
thought are greatly needed. 

Obviously mental development is not the entire aim of college 
years. Close to it in importance is the development of social 
mindedness. Education has sometimes been broadly defined as 
socialization, and this has been loosely interpreted as the adjust- 
ment of the individual to society. While that purpose should 
certainly be achieved, it is not enough. Our leaders must bear 
the burden of finding a solution for the problems of their com- 
munities, and of society. They must be concerned about them, 
must be imbued with a deep desire to do something about them, 
and thereby make a contribution to their day and generation, 
with no thought of reward. Without such leaders there is little 
hope of stability or progress. Unless the colleges and univer- 
sities inspire that attitude, they are failing to give effective 
training for leadership. A sense of social responsibility is, 
therefore, one of the essential objectives of the college and uni- 
versity. As a goal of education social interests are almost if not 
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quite as important as intellectual interests, and to develop them 
should be a conscious aim of the faculty and the administration. 

Finally, a well-rounded education comprehends spiritual as 
well as intellectual and social development. Unless it stimu- 
lates the imagination, giving to the learner glimpses of the 
wonders of nature and of life, and reveals the reality of the 
invisible, it has missed its ultimate aim. An intellectual and 
social perspective without an understanding and appreciation of 
spiritual values, results in an incomplete personality, a partially 
educated individual. 

The anthropologist tell us that in the progress of man from 
savagery to civilization, a great step was taken when magic gave 
way to religion, when the medicine man dropped his magic wand 
and fell on his knees in prayer before the powers which he had 
erstwhile sought to command. The change from spell to prayer 
resulted from the medicine man’s expanding intellect which 
began to comprehend the true nature of the forces with which 
he had to deal and in awe and wonder he yielded his magic 
scepter in surrender to the powers that he now recognized as 
higher than man. Thus it is in the history of man’s religion, 
the spiritual sense, the recognition of spiritual values, sprang 
from the growth of intelligence, from the maturing of the mind. 
It was a normal result of intellectual growth. As it was in the 
early history of man, so it should be in the experience of every 
maturing mind that is enabled to develop naturally and fully. 

In the light of the clearly defined objectives of physical, in- 
tellectual, social and spiritual development, every university 
should examine into the demands made upon it. All those which 
hinder their achievement should be rejected, and only those 
which are designed to accomplish these essential purposes should 
be accepted. In the last analysis the greatest service which the 
university can render to its community and to society is to send 
forth leaders imbued with the spirit of learning, dominated by 
the spirit of service and strengthened by a living faith. This 
ean be accomplished only by keeping clearly in focus the ideals 
of true education as the guiding stars of university policy and 
administration. Under the brilliant leadership of President Lee, 
I confidently predict that such will be the course of Southern 
Methodist University and that it will measure up to the highest 
standard of service to this community and this region. 











THE FATE OF THE SCHOLAR* 


E. R. BRYANT 
PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


For the past twenty or more years I have been deeply inter- 

ested in the history of science, especially the science of bi- 
ology. Most of this time I have taught a course called ‘‘The 
History of Biology’’ required of all seniors who are majors. 
Naturally, this course deals with the great scholars who orig- 
inated and developed science to its present form. 

Being something of a philosopher, my interest has been 
aroused concerning the treatment that has been accorded scien- 
tific scholars through the ages. We might classify the findings 
as follows: 

First and most encouraging, we find that some scholars have 
been accepted and their work recognized and honored. They 
basked in the sunlight of the approval of their generation, at 
least to a large extent. Who would not covet the happy fate of 
Aristotle, John Harvey or Louis Pasteur? "When Pasteur lay 
sick, dozens of physicians begged the privilege and honor of 
being permitted to watch at his bedside. Pasteur recovered and 
did his greatest work thereafter. Here we have not only 
epitaphy for the dead but taffy for the living. 

In the second category we have those scholars who were largely 
unrecognized during their life, but passing years revealed that 
they had a priceless gift for humanity. Vesalius, great re- 
former of anatomy, in the seventeenth century, restored to 
scholars the right to observe nature and draw their own con- 
clusion, regardless of what the books said. University students 
forsook lecture rooms where so-called scholars handed out the 
dry straw of ancient learning, dusty and moldy with age, and 
crowded into the hall where Vesalius dissected with his own 
hands and lectured with the inspiration of one who makes his 
direct appeal to nature. Fellow scholars, however, did not share 
the enthusiasm of students. They did Vesalius no bodily harm, 

* Read before the Kappa Society of James Millikin University, June 6, 
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but they treated him coldly and gave him every evidence that 
they considered him a disturber of the peace—and indeed he did 
disturb the peace of a thousand years of superstition and slavish 
worship of authority in scholarship. 

Mendel, the quiet Augustinian Monk, who after years of re- 
search, reported his findings to the little scientific academy of 
Brunn, Austria, was treated with courteous indulgence. Though 
his manuscript was read by famous scientists, his conclusions 
were treated with quiet contempt. He got no hearing. Years 
after his death his findings were hailed as one of the most bril- 
liant and most important of all time, and we call him the father 
of the science of genetics. To the honor of the Church, Father 
Mendel was treated with great respect and elevated to the posi- 
tion of Abbot, but as a churchman, not as a scientist. To his 
dying day Mendel yearned for recognition as a scientific scholar. 
He knew he was right and time has proved the soundness of his 
conclusions. 

Sir Humphry Davy, who discovered the use of nitrous oxide 
and began its introduction as an anaesthetic in surgery, was for- 
bidden by law to use his discovery in alleviation of human suffer- 
ing. His efforts were condemned as the work of a charlatan. 
However, when he turned his scholarly efforts to research on 
gunpowder for munitions, Napoleon granted him high distinc- 
tion and he was elected president of the Royal Society. To each 
of the foregoing categories we could add many other names. 

Now the third category represents, we assume, the most un- 
fortunate of all fates which the scholar may suffer; namely, 
actual persecution unto death. The classic example of this is 
that of Michael Servetus, who was burned at the stake by Calvin, 
following the publication by Servetus of a volume containing 
revolutionary statements concerning the circulation of the blood. 
This work actually antedated that of John Harvey, who as 
previously stated, enjoyed a happier fate. 

As a philosopher, one’s mind naturally searches for the under- 
lying explanation for this difference in the fate of scholars. As 
we contemplate this matter, we are convinced that part of the 
reason lies in the nature of the generation in which the scholar 
does his work, but undoubtedly some of the cause lies at the door 
of the scholar himself. 
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Let us examine some of these cases. Aristotle was born in 
Macedonia. His father belonged to the famous family of 
Aesculapius. Also, Aristotle had been the instructor of the 
youthful King, Alexander the Great. Alexander in grateful 
recognition, granted his teacher a generous endowment. What 
more would one need? Aristotle seems to have been stimulated 
by recognition and accomplished a prodigious labor of scholarly 
research. In other words, recognition aided and did not hinder 
his efforts. 

John Harvey was physician to Charles the First of England 
and enjoyed royal protection. John Harvey certainly gave an 
excellent account of his privileges of untrammeled research; 
shall we guardedly call it freedom of speech. At any rate he 
enjoyed something which Servetus missed. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that through the ages, 
scholars have been expected to maintain the status quo. Re- 
search could be original so long as it did not disturb the thriving 
and perfectly respectable progress of some Demetrius and 
Silversmith. If his research really disturbed the status quo, he 
must have powerful support, or else he was doomed to obscurity 
and neglect or actual persecution. 

How much blame can be laid at the door of the scholar himself 
is problematical, but certainly, present day scholars will not 
hesitate to search their own methods for possible errors of 
approach. They will be likely to read the book How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. Another point which deserves 
eareful thought is this, that however much we may blame the 
generation which neglects or persecutes a scholar there is one 
point which history seems to reveal clearly; namely, that in 
most of these cases, persecution was instigated by fellow scholars ; 
a most disturbing fact. 

Let us now turn our attention to the present. Has the picture 
changed materially if we look at the world picture? 

Some changes seem quite evident. For example, the average 
zoologist is more than a long haired, dreamy eyed, useless citizen, 
in child-like innocence chasing butterflies with a net. 

Botanists today could not be defined as men who are busily 
engaged in making hay and then giving Latin names to the hay. 
That was Schleiden’s indictment some one hundred years ago. 
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Schleiden himself spoke as a botanist. No, the scholar of today 
does not wear long hair, if any. His clothes are likely to be 
a la mode—except for academic processions. And how the 
people do like academic processions. It shows that after all 
there is the Town and Gown and a gulf is fixed between them. 
At least tradition has it so, and traditions must be maintained. 
To be serious, though, the modern scholar, at least as a rule, does 
not spend his life in an ivory tower, pondering the dark secrets of 
life while sweating, toiling humanity goes its way below him. 
No, we are certain the typical modern scholar is something more 
than this. The question is, does this present generation give its 
scholars credit for being anything better than the scholar of 
tradition? 

Some might say, why worry about this, so long as the scholar 
is something different and better? Personally, I believe it does 
make a difference. Matthew in recalling the labors of Jesus in 
Nazareth said, ‘‘And he did not many mighty works there 
because of their unbelief.’’ Lack of faith is apt to be a terrific 
handicap to service. 

Does the scholar of today have the faith and confidence of his 
contempories? The answer is yes and no. If we think of what 
certain wise men have done to make life longer and more com- 
fortable, there is unlimited confidence based upon marvelous 
performance. This is what we might call the ‘‘Loaves and 
Fishes’’ brand of faith, and is all right as far as it goes. But 
since ‘‘Man cannot live by Bread Alone’’ this falls far short 
of the ideal. This is where the negative answer comes in. In 
other words, I do not believe that the ordinary man of today 
holds the scholar in very high esteem who is not engaged in 
producing bigger and better loaves and fishes in greater 
abundance. 

Let us cite evidence for this conclusion. In the early days of 
the New Deal, certain appointments were made. You and I took 
sides. Time will tell us who was right and who wrong on these 
matters. But here is one point which should cause scholars at 
least a twinge of inferiority complex. When the opponents of 
the New Deel were searching for a fitting word to describe what 
they considered the absolute unfitness of the appointees, such 
words as skunk, insect, imbecile—no, these words did not convey 
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the correct connotation. Finally, after great thought, someone 
struck upon just the word, and he cried out, ‘‘I have it. Let’s 
call them Professors.’’ And so they did. 

Some of you may think that, bad as the name is, it isn’t bad 
enough. Some of you may think quite the opposite. One thing 
we can all agree upon and that is that the name was meant for no 
compliment. It seems to carry the general idea that scholars are 
a rather useless lot. Suppose a headline appeared in a news- 
paper like this ‘‘Lady marries Gentleman and Scholar.’’ Would 
the poor bride be accused of being a bigamist, or could the words 
gentleman and scholar refer to the same bridegroom ? 

Scholars, both men and women, of today rise in protest at this 
insult. Nevertheless, we might as well face the facts. This is 
the tradition. 

The question arises, how came we by this tradition? Can we 
trace the smoke back to some fire? Unfortunately we can. As 
we scan the pages of history, we find that wherever humanity has 
taken a step which time has proven to be a step up to a higher 
level, that invariably leading this movement there was an indi- 
vidual with two outstanding characteristics. First, he was a clear 
thinker who had the courage to draw correct conclusions in the 
light of evidence, even when such conclusions ran contrary to 
tradition. 

The second outstanding character of this leader, we might 
illustrate from that recent film masterpiece ‘‘ Jesse James.’’ You 
recall that Slim Summerville, as jailor, kept reminding those 
about him, ‘‘Gentlemen, I tell you them James boys is mighty 
determined.’’ Clear thinking and determination; these were the 
qualities which lifted humanity, step by step. The words mean 
scholar, whatever tradition may say. 

The discouraging feature of this survey of history—and I say 
this with sorrow—is that in times when great issues were at stake, 
there was practically never an over supply of champions. And 
the shortage was especially noticeable from the ranks of what 
tradition calls scholars. 

The first disciples of Jesus were mostly fishermen. When that 
great rejuvenation of life, known as the Renaissance was getting 
under way, did the great universities of Europe lend aid and 
comfort? Granting exceptions, the answer is no. The scholars, 
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at least most of them, were so taken up with the pots and kettles 
of routine, perfectly respectable efforts, that they had no time 
for such foolish, untried matters. 

During the days of the German Republic—let’s call it democ- 
racy—did most of the scholars of Germany lend a hand to nurtur- 
ing this tender plant? Again, granting exceptions, the answer is 
no. Now that these same scholars, lift up their eyes, being more or 
less in torment, I wonder if they have changed their minds con- 
cerning what matters really deserve scholarly consideration. 

We could go further. If we did, we would find more and more 
evidence to show why we have the tradition of the scholar as an 
innocent useless citizen. The results have been far more serious 
than we would like to believe. 

How can the scholar make his generation take him seriously? 
No true scholar would claim to know the perfect answer. He 
does, however, have certain convictions. In the first place, he 
insists that this process is already under way. To begin with, 
scholars have attempted to redefine the word. Fundamental in 
this new definition, is this, that whatever else he is and does, the 
work of the scholar must contribute to human welfare, not only 
in the world to come, but also in this present world. The modes 
of this service are more varied than the mind of man ever before 
dreamed of. The Loaves and Fishes will continue to occupy the 
minds of many scholars, some of them the most brilliant. The 
result will be bigger and better and more abundant Loaves and 
Fishes, and they will contain all the vitamins. Physical life is 
being and will continue to be lengthened and made more com- 
fortable. 

The other phase of this redefinition is under way and is 
transcendingly more important and likewise more difficult in the 
matter of displacing the traditional one. Failure of our genera- 
tion to adopt this phase of the definition will leave the scholar in a 
sad way. I mean this: The scholar is a clear thinker. He draws 
correct conclusions from carefully collected data. In other words, 
the really priceless contribution which the scholar can make is to 
train every child born into the world to be the clearest thinker 
that his hereditary make-up will allow. Now he proposes to make 
scholars out of everyone. 
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I imagine that the man of the street would cry out, Stop! Don’t 
do that. Humanity could never stand it. 

Let’s see if humanity could stand it. What we mean is that 
the chief objective of scholars is to train the rising generation to 
use the scientific method in settling the problems of life. And 
this drawing of correct conclusions from carefully observed facts 
must be used in correctly evaluating neighbors; in deciding 
whether to join the antivaccination society, or to vaccinate; 
whether to vote according to the dictates of tradition or by the 
hard, laborious method dictated by science. 

What would the he man of the streets say to this? My conten- 
tion is that if we can convince him that this is really what we mean 
by scholarship, then he would be for it, especially if he has been 
trained in this newer school of thinking. And there are two 
solemn thoughts that come to us in regard to this ideal. First, 
such a scheme of things can exist only in a democracy. The sec- 
ond is like unto it, that democracy cannot permanently endure 
unless this type of scholarship becomes far more common than it 
is today. 

And now let’s take a look a bit more definitely into the future. 
I imagine a goodly number of you have read the booklet by Joseph 
T. Mackey called Still Thrilled by the Future. The writer tells 
us of a prominent Belgian banker who, around 1880, said, ‘‘It is 
not likely there will be again an economic progress comparable 
to that by which this century has changed the face of the world.”’ 
Other prominent reports of this time all carried the same mes- 
sage. Said they, ‘‘Physics and Chemistry have reached a sta- 
tionary condition.’’ 

The author then tells how Dr. Chapman asks us to imagine that 
among those who might have heard these reports were ‘‘Thomas 
Edison, aged 39; Albert Michelson, 34; Henry Ford, 23; Charles 
Steinmetz, 21; Thomas Morgan, 20; Robert Millikan, 18; Madam 
Curie, 19; Orville Wright, 15; Marconi, 12; Einstein, 7. And 
the distinguished Compton brothers had not yet been born. 

Possibly future generations will get some laughs out of the 
prophecies of today. However, do you find thoughtful people 
today laughing at Hippocrates, Mendel, Pasteur, or the galaxy of 
scholars mentioned above? No, but we do laugh at the solemn 
prophecies of the Belgian banker and his kind. 
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In closing, then let us give ourselves over to prophesy. The 
scholar of the future will be held in high esteem, for all will be 
scholars. How high the general level of this scholarship will go 
depends in part upon whether men and women of high mental 
ability of today became the parents of this future generation and 
it depends also upon whether the scholars of today have the deter- 
mination of the James boys in actually replacing the traditional 
definition of the word scholar with the new virile one. This will 
not happen over night, but given time, it will happen. 

Is all this scholastic treason? No. No more than the work of 
Pasteur was treason. At any rate, most of you would say, If 
this be treason, let treason flourish and cover the earth. 











WHAT ABOUT LIBERAL ARTS?! 


UHLAND E. FEHLAU 
INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


NOt so many years ago it was the proud privilege of liberal 

arts colleges to pass upon the qualifications of candidates for 
teaching positions in grade and high schools. Now, as every 
one knows, that is the prerogative of the colleges of education. 
Within the space of one generation we of liberal arts have seen 
this authority slowly wrested out of our hands. It constitutes 
a loss so far-reaching in its effects upon the future of a liberal 
education that a full realization of it is benumbing. 

It was not easy for the educationists, of course, to gain this 
victory, for they had to fight every inch of the way. But their 
task was greatly lightened by the lack of any whole-hearted and 
concerted opposition on the part of liberal arts colleges. Our 
age-old leadership simply could not be challenged! Or, if we 
did recognize the potential danger of the new movement, we too 
often attempted to ignore it by a shrug of the shoulder, or we 
consoled ourselves by labeling it a mere passing fad. And when 
finally the walls of ‘‘the castle’’ began to crumble under the 
steady attack of the new prophets, we too often withdrew to the 
proud heights of scholarship, considering it below the dignity 
of a scholar to be compelled to enter the lists in defense of his 
colors. 

It is, of course, below a scholar’s dignity, publicly to have to 
defend his position. But that is an ideal which, unfortunately, 
ean never fully be reached. The history of the facts in modern 
education bears this out. On every side we see indications of 
an ever diminishing appreciation of purely cultural subjects. 
If a course does not prepare the individual directly for his 
specialized work, the educationists argue, it has no place in his 
curriculum. Ours is an age of specialization, in which there is 
little time for general cultural studies. Moreover, it is folly to 
burden the student’s mind with all kinds of data that he cannot 


1 This article owes much to a discussion of this subject with Mr. Sidney 
R. Gair, representative of Henry Holt and Company. 
Reprinted from The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Jan- 
uary, 1940. 
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use in his trade or profession, especially in view of the many 
rapid changes taking place in most phases of modern life. The 
only really important thing, under these conditions, is to give 
each individual a certain mental flexibility, so that he can adjust 
himself to the problems of life as they arise. 

These arguments, of course, contain some truth, but it is only 
a half-truth, for we must still ask: Can a one-sided training really 
prepare one for a very complex world? Will one be ready for 
the hardships of life, if in one’s early schooling one is shielded 
against the sterner, disciplining subjects? Is not the modern 
system of education as applied in the public schools inclined to 
make of the teacher a mere entertainer and of the pupil an 
amused spectator? Does it not make for mental slothfulness—a 
fertile soil for the propaganda undermining the principles of 
democracy today? How can a nation prepare its youth to be 
discriminating citizens, if its training does not include sufficient 
subjects developing the ability to analyze and to apply? 

These questions would have little value, if they did not lead 
to some possible solution of the problem. Perhaps the following 
suggestions will aid in pointing out the way. 

In the first place, we could learn much from our colleagues in 
education. They had certain definite ideas and plans for public 
school programs, and they presented them to the public. And 
after they had ‘‘sold’’ the public, they convinced the boards and 
departments of education of their value. The result is that 
many of their suggestions are now on the statute books of the 
states, which fact, when used as an argument for the existing 
curricula, is difficult to overcome. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the public school programs are not in effect because 
of the law, but rather that the legislation is a result of enthusi- 
astic, convincing, and concerted campaigning. 

I do not, of course, wish to underestimate the great value of 
the many splendid papers in defense of liberal arts that have 
been read, and the many able and inspiring articles that have 
been written by our scholars. They certainly brought the prob- 
lem to our attention. But unfortunately they usually remained 
unknown to those who were deciding the school programs. 
These articles and papers did not convince the boards of educa- 
tion, nor the pubic, simply because the latter were not aware of 
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their existence. That, I believe, has been and still is the great 
weak spot in our armor of defense. 

This applies, perhaps, more directly to us teachers of lang- 
uages than to others, for the very nature of our subject-matter 
tends to make us somewhat retiring in our habits and attitude 
toward society. But the problem confronting liberal arts and 
especially modern languages today can never be solved by a 
policy of isolation. Furthermore, it is by no means sufficient 
to be greatly concerned about the students already enrolled in 
liberal arts colleges. It is just as important—for the present, at 
least—to be vitally interested in the future students of French, 
of German, of English, etc., in other words, in the pupils of the 
high schools, for it is there that their, as well as our, future is 
being decided. And as long as we of liberal arts choose not to 
take part in the forming of public school programs, we should 
not expect any more consideration than we are getting. 

The deciding factor in many great business transactions is 
often the influence of personal contact. A good salesman will 
usually try to see his prospective buyer personally, for he knows 
the value of personal contact. The business man himself is used 
to this procedure and is often much more receptive to suggestions 
that are presented in person. And since many school board 
members are business men, it seems logical to suppose that they 
would have the same reactions also in that capacity. But I 
wonder how many of us have ever bothered to present our ideals 
before school boards? The programs of public schools would 
very likely be much more in keeping with liberal arts standards, 
if this had been done on a sufficiently large scale. 

But not only the local boards, also the state departments of 
education should be influenced in this respect, for any change 
in basic requirements is now a matter subject to legislation. 
This is the outline of a tremendous program, but it is a necessary 
one, for the only way to preserve liberal arts ideals and stand- 
ards, it seems to me, is by raising the requirements in the public 
schools. The change must begin at the bottom. 

Since this is true, and since the future liberal arts students are 
now being molded by teachers in grade and high schools, it 
becomes apparent how necessary co-operation with teachers and 
principals in the public schools is—real, whole-hearted, and sym- 
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pathetic discussions of the problems of education. Furthermore, 
a healthy and mutually beneficial interchange of ideas could be 
established between members of the colleges of education and of 
liberal arts colleges with regard to school programs. Perhaps 
permanent committees could be appointed, whose duty it would 
be to establish co-operation with our colleagues in education and 
to make periodic reports to the faculties. That would keep the 
question ever fresh and each member informed of the latest 
developments in that field. 

Our problem, it seems to me, is to make the public liberal arts 
conscious again, to call to its attention the many arguments for, 
and the advantages of a rounded education—to which the study 
of languages certainly belongs. The attainment of this goal 
might be aided by public lectures, by radio speeches, by com- 
mencement addresses in public and high schools, and the like. 
To this end special events or contests could be arranged, or a 
‘‘High School Day’’ be inaugurated, sponsored by the colleges. 
The type of event would be of secondary importance, for the 
main purpose would be to introduce the students to liberal arts 
colleges and to make them liberal arts minded. 

The whole problem of the future of a more liberal education is 
certainly sufficiently challenging to command our attention, co- 
operation, and concerted action. Our main efforts, however, 
must be applied to the task of raising the requirements in the 
public and high schools, for only then can we expect to regain 
the high standards commensurate with liberal arts ideals. 
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THE EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN* 


G. MORRIS SMITH 
PRESIDENT, SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


ON E of the most difficult tasks that has faced education through 

the centuries is to keep it from descending to the low level 
of propaganda. An education that is free must have for its ob- 
jective the search for truth. That search cannot be completely 
fulfilled if it is obstructed by either church or state. 

For this reason in this country we have come quite generally to 
believe in the separation of church and state. We do not mean 
by this that each owes the other nothing. Quite the contrary. 
The state guarantees and defends freedom of conscience, and pro- 
vides for the church an opportunity to develop the spiritual life 
of the people in an unmolested and untramelled setting. On the 
other hand the church owes the state the obligation of using only 
moral and spiritual force which flows inevitably from the pure 
preaching and teaching of the Word of God. Neither should 
seek to dominate and usurp the rights of the other. They are 
supplementary and not mutually exclusive. Their best policy 
is one of mutual understanding, each loyal to the highest motives 
in its own sphere. 

It was to achieve these ideas of freedom that the Puritans 
settled New England, that the Quakers with William Penn came 
to Pennsylvania, that the Salzburgers built their homes along the 
Savannah river in Georgia. It was to perpetuate freedom under 
God that the colonial legislature in Massachusetts enacted a law 
in 1647 requiring the people to educate their children at public 
schools, where their main idea was to instruct the children in the 
cardinal doctrines of the Catechism, and to make them sufficiently 
literate that they might read the Bible for themselves. 

All of those earliest schools and our earliest colleges, Harvard, 
William and Mary, Yale, Princeton and Columbia, and the vast 
majority of our colleges, were to be nurseries of useful knowledge 
set up and promoted for the strengthening of the church and 
the training of godly citizens for the state. At the center of all 

* Presidential address before annual meeting of Association of College 
Presidents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Jan. 26, 1940. 
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colonial education, as its inspiration and directing force, was the 
church. 

Gradually, as the country developed and became more popu- 
lous, education became secularized. More and more because of 
the danger of religious propaganda, the state came to see that re- 
ligion did not properly fit in as a required subject for the state 
school system. The result is, our public school system is almost 
completely secularized. 

But this does not mean that the people are not interested in 
the religious instruction of youth. It means rather that the 
children are to get their religious indoctrination through other 
channels—the home, the church and the church-related institu- 
tions of learning. The task and privilege of instilling the in- 
estimable values of religion into the lives of the coming genera- 
tion has fallen in the American scheme of education to these three 
fundamental agencies. They should enjoy the friendly and loyal 
interest of the state in their efforts to bring about character in 
our developing American citizenry. 

The state and independent institutions should work in mutual 
helpfulness if we are to preserve free education for free men. 
For should independent institutions suffer extinction, it would 
be difficult indeed to enjoy any freedom in state institutions. 
The faculties of state institutions will have put on the chains of 
slavery in a condition where the state is all, and the individual 
has no rights. How much wiser, therefore; indeed, how much 
more intelligent it is for the two types of institutions to view 
with some measure of understanding the problem of education 
with an eye single to the common good! Only by vecognizing 
frankly that the task of educating our youth is too big for either 
church or state alone, can we continue a civilization that is fit 
for freedom. For liberty does not long persist when character 
and morality die, and morality is as weak as rose water unless it 
be constantly fed by the inspiration of religious faith. You can- 
not any more separate morality from religion than you can have 
light without heat. 

The Middle Ages are ample proof that civilization is not likely 
to be kept free when it is controlled by an autocratic church, 
while the status of the decadent Roman Empire, the Carlsbad 
decrees of Metternich, and the school laws of Napoleon Bona- 
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parte all testify to the fact that education is equally endangered 
when under the arbitrary control of an autocratic state. The 
state needs the emancipating and moral power of religion to en- 
able it to develop character in our citizens, while the church needs 
the power of the state to enable it to bring education to the 
masses and to keep education from becoming narrow. 

For more than a decade now there has been a tendency all 
over the world to concentrate great power in government. I am 
thinking of the Russian soviet government, of the grand rule of 
Mussolini, of the dictatorship of Herr Hitler and of the large 
lease of authority voted in recent years to our president. I am 
thinking, too, of the tendency for a score of years to put the 
government more and more into the field of education, and more 
recently to put it into the province of business. Everyone knows 
that when the government enters business it puts up such serious 
competition that private initiative sooner or later withdraws. I 
point out the warning that public education controlled as it is 
by the state, must more and more in its policies think of the 
important service the independent schools perform in their 
contributions to the education of our citizenry. 

The American idea lodges the responsibility for mass educa- 
tion with the state, but that duty is to be shared by the free 
and voluntary services of long established church-related, inde- 
pendent institutions. Let the state make the most of the willing- 
ness of these institutions to serve the commonwealth, and let it 
guard their interests in their programs and policies for the reason 
that these institutions were the originators and alma maters of 
public education, and because a policy of mutual friendliness is 
at once common sense, in keeping with the most helpful and 
adequate approach to the responsibility of public education, and 
at the same time the strongest guarantee of really free education 
in our country that we could possibly have. 

We must see to it, if we are interested in the maintenance of 
a free people that public education be spared from such complete 
regimentation as would crush independent ventures in the edu- 
cational process. We must likewise continue the policy in vogue 
in our own state of bringing into our school rooms teachers from 
a great variety of colleges and universities. Creative ability in 
children will not be called forth by a mechanized staff of edu- 
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cators upon whose minds and practice are stamped one and the 
same imprimatur. 

Once again if we are to have in this country a free people they 
must of necessity possess character. Only when a man can be 
trusted to carry on his life in the interest of the common good 
can he be worthy of freedom. Education, therefore, is something 
that takes place in the spirit of a man. It does not consist in 
mere knowledge, in being able to repeat the prudential and 
mathematical maxims of the race, but it inheres rather in a 
changed spirit, in a life keyed to the touchstone of veracity, 
honesty and faith, and the resolute unwillingness wittingly to 
make a compact with the Devil. 

This kind of education which amounts to a birth from above 
ean only be had when there is added to our secular training 
the force of the great affirmations of religious faith. If our 
children’s education is only of the earth, earthy, then they are 
orphaned of the deepest motive possible bearing on the good life 
which is faith in God. 

Character and morality are destroyed when religion has de- 
parted. Such education leads eventually to hopelessness, cyni- 
cism, envy, egotism and disaster. The independent colleges are 
admirably adapted to perform the necessary work of infiltrating 
public, state controlled education with the stabilizing and endur- 
ing values of a true religious faith. Iam sure without this faith, 
our freedom is lost. We shall go bankrupt of faith, from one 
arbitrary control to another, the football of godless potentates, 
until that day when our civilization lies dead and inept because 
it lacked the creative and deathless power of faith in God. 

Ralph Adams Cram in a little book published in 1919 declared 
that ‘‘before the year 2000 now but two generations away, 
modern civilization will have passed and a new era have taken its 
place. Already the whirlwind of destruction has overtaken it, 
and for more than three years, it has suffered the first of the 
assaults that will in the end make it one with Babylon and with 
Nineveh.’’ 

‘*We are today in the midst of just such a grinding collapse 
as that which overtook Rome and the Empire of Charlemagne 
and the Christian Commonwealths of the Middle Ages, and we 
shall escape no more than they. Neither scientific accomplish- 
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ment nor efficiency, neither parliamentary government nor in- 
dustrialism, neither wealth nor self-confidence, neither pacifism 
nor neutrality can save us, for we have reached the crest of folly 
that crowns achievement, and beyond lies the shuddering fall 
into the trough of the heaving sea. But the wave, if it falls, rises 
again, and history, if it shouts its warning, whispers also its hope. 
If night follows day, day follows night, and since Christ came 
we have not only the hope but the way.’’ This may be a some- 
what gloomy view of the present state of modern civilization, but 
this I do believe that unless the state allows itself to be saturated 
and permeated with the integrity and blessings of true religion, 
the end of freedom is only a matter of time. 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until death tramples it to fragments. 


I cherish the hope that in these fair United States, in our 
educational policy, the government will ever welcome the service 
of pure religion, and conversely that religion will use its only 
power which is the teaching of the Word of God until the time 
comes when our people shall come to the knowledge of the Truth 
that shall make them free indeed. 








WHITHER CHURCH COLLEGES?* 


THOMAS 8S. KEPLER 
PROFESSOR OF RELIGION, LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


NLESS a ‘‘miracle’’ happens within the next decade the doors 
of many Church colleges will be closed. The unity of religion 
and education, born together in America for the purpose of 
educating the clergy, has outlived that noble aim, and a gradual 
indifference toward some Church colleges has now arisen, except 
in those instances where dyed-in-the-wool alumni are still willing 
*“*to die for dear old Rutgers’’—or ‘‘Siwash’’! There is no use 
kidding ourselves any longer about the Church colleges; some of 
them hear the death knoll in the near distance. 

This past year several near-by Church colleges have closed 
their entrances. One in Wisconsin, after not a few years in 
which the Methodists, Presbyterians and Lutherans attempted to 
make her a Church school, folded up. One school which paid 
her faculty $1,200 a year was forced to cut that salary 45 per 
cent. In a near-by state the faculty are being paid in warrants. 
Another faculty went seven months without pay. Other instances 
tell of faculty and administration accepting post-depression finan- 
cial cuts and a diminishing of their numbers per faculty to 
pupils. Too many colleges are scanning the country at present 
for presidents who can come to the rescue of their dying condi- 
tion to accomplish two primary tasks: (1) Secure financial aid 
for the college; (2) increase the student body. These colleges 
would, of course, like their presidents to be ethical Christian 
gentlemen; but money raising must be their chief motive for 
existence ! 


RECENT CURTAILMENTS OF THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


Harvard College, like other colleges, originally had a religious 
purpose. Several years before her tercentenary celebration a 
friend of mine sat near ex-President (then president) Lowell at 
a banquet. He remarked to Doctor Lowell, ‘‘It must be a great 
humanitarian task to be the head of Harvard University.’’ 
‘*No,’’ replied the president, ‘‘my main task is a financial one.’’ 
This is not an indictment of Doctor Lowell’s honesty. Rather, 


* Reprinted from The Christian Student, Vol. 41, No. 1, February, 1940. 
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it is merely a frank index into the general ‘‘ progressive’’ history 
of the Church college. Her main problem has become a material 
one, it seems, both for the university whose endowment totals 
$124,000,000 and for the college which is trying to exist on an 
endowment of $124,000. But it is a far more serious one for the 
small Church college, facing annihilation unless material re- 
sources come to her aid. 

The Church college’s chief problem today is not that of re- 
maining stanch to a church creed; this would be an impossible 
request in Church colleges where less than 50 per cent are of that 
college’s denomination, while the other students come from other 
church groups. Nor is the college’s primary difficulty that of 
integrating a Christian culture; this is important, but in most 
Church colleges the Christian atmosphere transcends that of any 
other community. The most onerous problems the Church col- 
lege faces today are material: (1) How can she retain a high- 
grade student body in order to have from that group a sizeable 
income? (2) How can she increase the income from her 
endowments and gifts? 

The Church college, as a four-year plan whereby a student 
ean absorb an intelligent Christian culture, has played a signifi- 
eant role. Until recent years she faced little competition. To- 
day, however, she has two chief contenders: The Junior College 
and the Teachers College. A study of the enrollments in the 
schools under the North Central Association is revealing. In 
1918 the Middle West had but 1,016 students in Junior Colleges; 
in 1933 the number had increased to 7,304—an increase of 619 
per cent. In 1918 there were 7,869 students in the Teachers 
Colleges which by 1933 had increased 89 per cent to 14,903 
students. During the same period of time the student body of 
the Church colleges increased from 34,670 to 48,124 students— 
a gain of 39 per cent. 

In all cases the types of colleges have shown increases, but it 
is obvious that the relative increase in the Church colleges is 
much less than that of the other two groups. This means one 
thing: More students relatively are attending college where the 
Church college atmosphere is lacking. (The number in state uni- 
versities in 1918 and 1938 is relatively the same as compared 
with the general increase in student bodies.) The Junior Col- 
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lege, to many students, is but an exaggerated high school in the 
old atmosphere; and to others the Teachers College is so filled 
with ‘‘educational methods’’ courses that little time is left for 
‘‘eultural’’ courses. Oddly enough, many students who attend 
Junior Colleges and Teachers Colleges would rather attend 
Church colleges if it were materially possible. 

The chief worry of the Church college today is money, rather 
than students, even though the latter contribute much to the 
budget. Even if students paid their entire expenses at college, 
they would be paying for less than fifty per cent of the amount 
it costs the college to educate them. In these times, when stu- 
dents can pay less of their expenses, it is obvious that the Church 
colleges must obtain more money from other sources if 
educational standards are perpetuated. 

Recently I have studied the financial situation in a number of 
midwestern colleges. One college reported in 1931 a productive 
endowment of $1,600,000; today it is valued at $900,000, badly 
invested in mortgaged farms. This college then had an indebted- 
ness of $1,500 ; today it is $250,000. One college inherited a huge 
Canadian farm as a part of its endowment fund; it proved a 
liability as crop incomes would not even pay the taxes. In order 
to refinance the college, the president was forced to trade it for 
a city building with a book loss of $1,000,000. One church con- 
ference taxes her church members 20 cents each, the amount to 
be given to the Church college of that state. Less than 4 cents 
is paid by the members. A member of that conference told me, 
*‘Most of our church members feel that the college only wants 
our money. They have lost their loyalty to the old school.’ 

A business manager with some pride said to me, ‘‘I am re- 
fusing to pay any old college bills unless I receive a fifty per cent 
discount.’’ These bills, to be true, were several years old, but 
I could hardly see any Christian ethics in such transactions. 
Perhaps this is a classic example of the situation in which some 
Church college administrators find themselves. But if church 
people as a whole really want some of our Church colleges to live, 
they had better read the handwriting on the wall. 


Tue ‘‘Poor’’ Facuuty 


I recently heard of a small town business man who had ob- 
tained a literary education through constant reading, although 
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he was a stranger to formal education. A college president sug- 
gested to him that he become a professor of English in a college, 
to which the man replied, ‘‘I surely would like to do that very 
thing, but I have a family to support.’’ Such a story is more 
fact than fiction. 

The Church speaks about the ‘‘social gospel,’’ ‘‘the Christian- 
izing of industry.’’ But who yet has heard propagandists 
worry about the material world in which the faculty of some 
Christian colleges exist? I know of professors teaching for $1,500 
and instructors receiving $1,200 a year—all of them Ph.D.’s. 
These men are not dull, second-rate men, but victims of the 
present material plight of Church college financing. They have 
dedicated themselves to scholarship wedded to a Christian 
philosophy, and have one motive for living—they want to teach. 
Yet they find it hard to transmit inspiration when they know 
it is impossible to live on the meager wage paid them by their 
colleges. Many of them could do far better materially in busi- 
ness, but they have trained their minds and wills to pursue 
truth. Yet what are they todo? Many of them are disillusioned. 
Many are living with one foot on their present campus and the 
other foot in mid-air, ready to leave as soon as a better position 
comes to them through a teachers’ bureau. Such disintegrated 
tension is bad both for the teacher and for the atmosphere of the 
school in which he teaches. 

A Church college is as strong as its faculty members; and an 
American civilization is going to be as great as the products 
turned out from its Church colleges. If modern men of finance, 
worried about America’s plight, would know this, they might de- 
crease worry about the future state of America and diminish 
anxiety about present tax exorbitance by making momentous 
gifts to Church colleges for the purpose of keeping highly trained 
men in the ministry of Christian Education. Church people 
generally ought to be loyal to the small pittance or contribution 
assessed them for the maintenance of their particular Church 
college. Some Church colleges are soon to die because the 
American people do not care enough about this important phase 
of American culture. The death of a Church college is nothing 
more than a gradual manner in which a democracy dies. 
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TRUSTEES Must HAvE VIsION—AND HONESTY 


Trustees of Church colleges, like Gaul, are divided into three 
parts: (1) Those who serve because they are churchmen and 
thereby ex-officio belong on the board of trustees. Most of them 
are loyal, fervent in prayer about the condition of their Church 
college, and have often received D.D.’s from alma mater, unless 
alma mater has protected herself in her by-laws against this in- 
vasion. These men as intermediaries can play a momentous role 
in carrying an esprit de corps between the college and the 
churches. Occasionally some have taken the ‘‘smoking and 
dancing problems’”’ too seriously as their chief reasons for serving 
the interests of the college. 

The second group of trustees is composed of men and women 
who combine Christian vision with wisdom or wealth, and in such 
a way make the Church college significant. Usually these people 
are business executives, sometimes bishops and visionary church- 
men. Their names are written in the book of life for their 
unselfish contribution to the cause of Christian Education. 

The men comprising the third group have used the college for 
their own betterment, usually in a financial manner. It is this 
group which causes a new president most of his trouble, both be- 
fore and after he has ‘‘cleaned’’ the college of these men. Some- 
times they will borrow from the endowment fund for their 
individual gain, paying neither interest nor principal on their 
loan, due to the intimidation of the business manager who de- 
pends upon them for his position. In one instance, where a rule 
was finally passed prohibiting the trustee; from borrowing from 
the college endowment fund, the wife of a trustee sought and 
received the loan. In another case, two trustees turned over to 
the college a mortgage they held, a few weeks before a mortgaged 
business went into receivership. One trustee owes a college 
$300,000 as a result of real estate speculation prior to 1929— 
which he can probably never repay. 

He who ideally accepts trusteeship of a Church college has 
consecrated himself to a noble cause with no hope of return except 
as he sees educated men and women building a Christian culture. 
Many have been true to their troth. Sadly enough, some who 
have confused personal aggrandizement for altruistic service 
are largely to blame for the financial debacle some Church 
colleges find themselves in today. 
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WantTED—A MIRACLE WoRKER 


The material condition of some Church colleges has forced their 
trustees to pray for miracles to happen, the innovators to be none 
other than college presidents. A letter recently sent out by a 
college seeking such a person asked him to come during that 
semester for the purpose of balancing a lopsided budget before 
June, to double the student body by September if possible, and to 
raise $300,000 within a short period in order that the college 
might be accredited—all within the precincts of a materially de- 
pressed agricultural state. Another college is seeking a presi- 
dent who, among other pressing material duties, must immedi- 
ately increase the volumes in the library, lest that college lose its 
educational rating in an important education association. 

In another instance, a candidate was asked to be a president 
of a Church college where the indebtedness was great, the build- 
ings and laboratories in a lamentable condition, the budget far off 
balance. The candidate in the presence of the trustees said, 
‘‘Apparently your incoming president will be merely a financial. 
agent for the college.’’ To which the reply came from one of 
the trustees, ‘‘Exactly so. We want a man to raise money,. 
whether he can do anything else or not.’’ The story continues. 
that the meeting lasted for only five minutes, as the candidate 
had another concept of the president’s task. The man who did 
go to that school has resigned, broken in health, due to the 
material strain pushed upon him by the position. 

The financial condition of many colleges has brought about 
the dilemma regarding presidents. The president should be a 
man with great potentialities of building up a structure of a 
college to such a Christian culture that gifts will come to his 
school, due to its unique character. He should be using his chief 
energy for creating a faculty morale, a unique educational pro- 
gram, an alumni loyalty, an inspiring atmosphere for students 
and a friendly supporting friendship within the church and the 
community. These qualities are part of the inner structure and 
make an institution great. Money raising should be the presi- 
dent’s aim after these other duties have been well done and the 
college has shown herself, by her qualities, worthy of financial 
aid. 

Church colleges must stand for something more than institu- 
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tions barely able to exist materially. They must be the media of 
creating a distinctive inner culture as a leaven for a Caristian 
democracy. They must develop the leaders for a Christian civi- 
lization. They demand intelligent, Christian leadership, epito- 
mized by the president. The president must wear something 
more than the dollar sign upon his countenance. He must be a 
miracle worker, to be sure, but a miracle worker to whom is 
confided the basic task of perpetuating a Christian culture in a 
Church college. In a rather pagan world, if this can be 
accomplished, it is indeed a miracle! 


Is THERE A SOLUTION ? 


Obviously, some of our Church colleges must either quit or 
change their aims. Some denominations are attempting to sup- 
port too many Church colleges within the same state or area. In 
certain cases, where the colleges face material disaster, it might 
be better to alter these schools into preparatory academies. 
There is room for more good preparatory schools in the Midwest, 
comparable to those schools in the East. 

Where the condition is not an overcrowded one, yet the college 
faces a material tragedy, the situation in almost every case can 
be salvaged by loyalty of the constituency of that state. Should 
every alumnus and every member of the denomination of a 
certain area contribute something each year, the situation would 
be saved. Most colleges facing material difficulties would find 
themselves relieved by the sum from these two sources. 

At present 15 per cent of an income may be given away, 
exempt from income taxes; $4,000 may in addition be given to 
as many individuals as a person may desire, exempt from gift 
taxes. Tax legislation ought to do two things here: (1) In- 
crease the 15 per cent gift tax to a much larger per cent, if the 
gifts go to colleges; (2) allow the $4,000 gifts, when made to col- 
leges, to be exempt from not only the gift tax, but also free of 
income tax. This would pour great amounts annually into the 
treasuries of needy Church colleges. 

By building our Church colleges into educational ideals worthy 
of a future, by educating men of wealth as to how they may 
specifically aid these colleges, and by a revision of tax laws so as 
to invite more gifts and inheritances to colleges, a triune manner 
of saving needy Church colleges is visioned. 
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The Church college president is trying to perform too many 
tasks, among which the financial one in many cases looms para- 
mount. In most cases it is too much to assume that he can be a 
campaigner for finances and at the same time be a leader who 
spreads the gospel of Christian Education among students, 
faculty, alumni, local community and state. His main task 
ought to be the integration of the many groups that compose 
alma mater ; secondarily he should assume financial campaigning 
which is primarily cared for by some person whose chief task is 
money raising and who works in a subordinate way under the 
president. This combination of leadership has already been 
tried with success by some Church colleges. 

The time has arrived when both college officials and laity 
take seriously the perpetuation of the Church college, not neces- 
sarily as an agent of denominational ideas, but as a vehicle which 
ean carry forth the tenor of Christian culture better than any 
other existent institution. The setting of the Christian college 
breathes the atmosphere of a freedom-loving Christian democracy. 
If she be neglected either materially or culturaily, the greater 
cause of American democracy in an organic sense is endangered. 








HOW CAN COLLEGES SERVE THE RECREATION 
MOVEMENT IN THEIR LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
PRESIDENT, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


NE of the features of the 24th National Recreation Congress 
was a panel of six college presidents who discussed ‘‘ Recre- 
ation in America.’’ In the course of the discussion one of the 
presidents turned the tables on the audience and asked them, 
‘*How can the colleges best serve the recreation agencies in their 
local communities?’’ As Chairman of the panel I have drawn 
together some of those suggestions made on the basis of practical 
experience in college communities by recreation leaders in the 
audience. 

The college may offer the use of its facilities for recreation. 
Many communities do not have the money to provide adequate 
facilities for their recreation programs. In their midst may be 
the college with excellent playing fields, tennis and squash courts 
and gymnasium. While such facilities are provided for the 
college student body yet there are periods in the year when they 
can be used by local groups under the guidance of local or col- 
lege leadership. This would seem to be particularly true in the 
ease of tax-supported institutions. 

Faculty members can render great service in the community 
recreation program. The physical education leaders can serve 
as organizers, referees and counselors for local physical recre- 
ation activities. Teachers of art, music, dramaties, crafts and 
the natural sciences can stimulate and lead groups and clubs in 
various phases of the recreation program. Nature clubs, com- 
munity bands, orchestras and choral groups will welcome the ex- 
pert guidance which such leadership can give. Community 
forums offer opportunity for creating wholesome public opinion 
and training in citizenship. Faculty leadership in community 
recreation councils can assist in developing various types of 
community recreation programs. 

This practical service can be rendered through both the public 
recreation system and the various social work agencies of the 
community. 

The student body may find in the needs of the community not 
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only an outlet for service but a laboratory in which they can gain 
practical experience. Students of physical education depart- 
ments have worked as leaders on playgrounds, in community 
centers and in private institutions. Sponsoring boys’ clubs and 
leading in their activities are common projects. Many colleges 
require such experience in their courses in recreation leadership. 
Such activities, while designed to give experience to the student, 
do make possible a wide range of activities which some com- 
munities could not otherwise afford. 

The colleges can offer courses, without credit, to laymen and 
professional workers in the various recreation agencies in the 
community. 

Some college communities, in order to launch the recreation 
program, need careful research into the needs of community life. 
The local college usually has facilities and leadership for re- 
search. If ways can be found to use such resources, both the 
college and the community may benefit. 

Perhaps most important of all, the colleges through their 
courses in recreation administration, program and leadership, 
are preparing large numbers of young people to go out into their 
communities as more effective citizens. They have not only 
learned new skills and interests that will be lifelong assets but 
they have learned the importance of recreation in community life. 
They know how to find the needs of the community and the 
sources from which finances come. When a special tax levy is 
proposed, they know what it is all about and how to get a 
referendum vote. As members of citizens’ councils or recreation 
commissions or of the city councils they are the sponsors of 
adequate recreation for their communities. They make better 
volunteer leaders and officers in the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y.W.C.A.’s, Y.M.C.A.’s and other private 
agencies. They are leaders in camping activities. These stu- 
dents, wherever they may be, are likely to become the financial 
supporters of recreation in its best forms. These courses in 
recreation serve not only a limited group who become the pro- 
fessional leaders of recreation, but they may become a basic group 
in any college community which can be depended on to support 
the cause of recreation. 

As evidence of the present interest of colleges and universities 
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in the problems of serving the recreational needs of the com- 
munity, the National Recreation Association within the course of 
one week received communications from colleges regarding: 

(a) The establishment of a playground and recreation center 
in the college town. 

(b) Correlation of the physical education work of the college 
with the recreation program of the community. 

(c) Working with the Chamber of Commerce to get a Director 
of Recreation for the city. 

(d) Extension of recreation interest of the State University 
into the county. 

(e) Helping the State Advisory Committee on Recreation of 
the State Planning Board. 

(f) Research into the problems of public recreation and recre- 
ation in industry. 

(g) A student, after study of recreation facilities in the com- 
munity, wrote a thesis which had the tangible result of causing 
the city administration to employ a recreation worker. 

These illustrations clearly indicate that the colleges are aware 
of the needs of the growing recreational field and are increasingly 
having a share in its extension and in training not only its pro- 
fessional and volunteer leadership, but thousands of intelligent 
citizens who will be the dynamic of future recreation progress. 








THE ORGANIZATION OF A PROGRAM OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES * 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
DIRECTOR OF THE EDUCATION PROGRAM, NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


HE elementary school is the only division of the educational 
system of the United States which has a clear record with 
regard to general education. Its program is general in two senses 
of the term. Its curriculum is designed to meet the needs of all 
young people—young people of every social class—and it is made 
up of the subjects which are essential as the bases for participa- 
tion in modern civilization. There is no one who can afford to be 
without training in such subjects as reading, arithmetic, elemen- 
tary geography and history if he is to enter the present-day social 
order as a competent participant. In the quantitative sense that 
its instruction is for all members of society and in the qualitative 
sense that it covers fundamentals, the elementary school is clearly 
distinguished from the other branches of the educational system. 
Secondary schools and colleges, as everyone who has looked 
into their history knows, were at first neither quantitatively nor 
qualitatively general. They enrolled during the early centuries 
of their existence small groups of highly selected boys and taught 
them subjects which led directly into the professions. Exclusive- 
ness on the part of the secondary schools and colleges was by no 
means always a virtue. When Benjamin Franklin wrote in 1749 
his Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, 
he prefaced his plea for a liberal school with the statement that the 
colleges of his day were not only narrowly classical institutions 
but were also resorts of the slothful sons of the rich. He advo- 
cated the establishment of a new type of educational institution 
which should not be devoted to the classical tradition but should 
give what he called ‘‘useful education,’’ education including such 
practical subjects as drawing, geography, history of commerce 
and inventions, natural history and English. 
Soon after the appearance of Franklin’s Proposals, twenty-four 
* Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Fifty-third Annual Convention 
of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1939. 
p. 27-40. 
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public-spirited citizens associated themselves for the purpose, as 
they stated in their manifesto, of ‘‘Laying a Foundation for Pos- 
terity to erect a Seminary of Learning more extensive and suitable 
to their future Circumstances.’’ In January, 1751, the Academy 
was formally opened. 

Later, in 1789, Franklin wrote a second pamphlet entitled, 
Observations Relative to the Intentions of the Original Founders 
of the Academy in Philadelphia, in which he told how he had 
yielded to the other trustees and had consented to the introduc- 
tion of the classical studies into the curriculum of the Academy 
with results destructive to his original plans. 

In spite of difficulties and lapses back into traditional prac- 
tices, Franklin’s proposal for the organization of educational 
institutions administering a curriculum designed to serve a larger 
part of the population than was served by secondary schools and 
colleges of the then existing type was accepted by the American 
people and made effective on a scale that even Franklin could 
not have anticipated. During the century after Franklin made 
his Proposals many academies were organized. By 1850 the num- 
ber of such institutions had reached 6,085. They enrolled 263,- 
096 pupils and employed 12,260 teachers. 

One of the chief reasons why the academies flourished during 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century is not known except 
to those who have studied the history of American schools in some 
detail. The fact is that in the years following 1840 a great many 
young people of the older ages for whom the common schools of 
earlier times had provided educational opportunities were ex- 
cluded from the common schools. In order to understand what 
took place in the early years of the nineteenth century, one must 
recall that the native common schools of the American colonies 
and of the early years of the national history of the United 
States admitted pupils up to twenty-one years of age. The winter 
term of the common school was attended by older pupils who 
found themselves during that term unoccupied on the farms. The 
reforms of the common schools which were introduced by Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard and their contemporaries during the first 
half of the nineteenth century brought into existence the eight- 
year elementary school of the type familiar to us today. The 
eight-year school made no provision for young people more than 
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fifteen years of age. The academies, which were often privately 
controlled tuition schools, provided education for the young 
people from sixteen to twenty-one years of age who found them- 
selves excluded from the common schools. Exclusion of older 
pupils from the common schools was one of the reasons, doubtless 
the most important reason, for the rapid development of academies 
in all parts of the country. 

The academies taught in many cases the classical subjects that 
had always been the staple subjects in the curriculums of the 
traditional Latin schools and the colleges, but they went much 
further than the traditional upper schools had gone. Like the 
common school of earlier times, they enrolled girls as well as boys. 
This the Latin schools had not done. The academies gave courses 
in belles-lettres; surveying, accounting, drawing and painting, 
music, English and other subjects which the Latin schools had 
never included in their program of instruction. The academies 
experimented with a program of general education. They organ- 
ized debating societies. They were social institutions as well as 
institutions of education. They were ‘‘people’s colleges,’’ dif- 
ferent in their purpose and program from the traditional college. 

The academies never became in the quantitative sense, discussed 
earlier in this paper, seats of general education. The great 
majority of the ordinary young people of the country received no 
education beyond the rudimentary courses provided by the eight- 
year elementary school. 

The social and educational changes that followed the Civil War 
are important for our historical sketch. The enthusiasm of the 
American people for education had expressed itself in earlier 
times in the fact that the common school admitted pupils up to 
twenty-one years of age. This enthusiasm dictated in the seven- 
ties a renewal of the effort to provide under public auspices 
schooling opportunities for older pupils. The academy, as noted 
in an earlier paragraph, was a tuition school and as such did not 
satisfy a nation which through the struggles of the mid-nineteenth 
century had evolved a publicly supported elementary school free 
to pupils of all social classes. During the seventies the academy 
was superseded by the publicly supported free high school. 
Within an astonishingly short period the academies, except in 
those few cases where they were well endowed, disappeared. 
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The free public high school has sometimes been described as the 
descendant of the Latin school. It is true that the free public 
high school continued in the early days of its history and con- 
tinues today to offer courses in the traditional classical subjects. 
Its program of instruction was, however, from the first influenced 
by the example of the academies. Subjects entirely foreign to 
the curriculum of the Latin school were included in the cur- 
riculum of the free public high school. Especially was it true 
that during the years from 1880 on the natural sciences were 
introduced on an ever-increasing scale. 

The dual source of the high-school curriculum has been a cause 
of much confusion about the true function of the free public 
secondary school. The colleges which, like the Latin schools, 
began their careers as small institutions designed strictly for the 
education of the professional classes, had not changed their char- 
acter materially at the time that the free public high schools 
eclipsed the academies. The influence of the colleges was, there- 
fore, powerful in preventing any complete departure in the new 
secondary schools from the classical tradition. The truth of this 
statement is shown by the fact that the Report of the Committee 
of Ten, which was prepared under the chairmanship of President 
Charles W. Eliot in 1893 did much to standardize high schools 
and was distinctly a conservative influence. It did not envisage 
the free public high school as a ‘‘people’s college.’’ It took 
rather the position that secondary schools had as their major 
function the preparation of pupils to enter the conventional 
college. 

There is no necessity in this company of reviving the dis- 
cussion of the influence of the college on the high school. Nor 
is there any necessity of reviewing in detail the changes which 
have taken place in both secondary schools and colleges since the 
years following the Civil War. One item in the history of 
higher education is, however, of such importance that it must be 
clearly in mind. During the Civil War the Congress of the 
United States by giving to the States great grants of land stimu- 
lated the organization of a new kind of post-secondary schools, 
the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. These new insti- 
tutions got under way slowly. At first their faculties hardly 
knew what to teach. There was no science of agriculture. In 
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fact, even the natural sciences, which now have a conspicuous 
place in secondary-school and college curriculums, were in their 
infancy, and there was practically no social science. The devo- 
tion to science was the chief distinguishing characteristic of the 
land-grant colleges. Another characteristic of these colleges 
which operated from the first to give them an influential place 
in the American educational system was that they were organized 
to deal with subjects that were much closer to the interests of 
the common people than were the courses of the traditional 
colleges. The land-grant colleges, more than any other institu- 
tions are responsible for bringing both the pure sciences and the 
applied sciences into the educational system of the United States. 

It may be that the foregoing is an exaggerated statement of 
the degree to which the land-grant colleges have affected educa- 
tion in this country. Certainly the spirit which prompted the 
organization of institutions for the development of a science of 
agriculture, namely, the spirit of devotion to science, was abroad 
in the world in the sixties in fields other than agriculture. It is 
possible that science would have made its way into the curri- 
culum of American institutions of higher education even if there 
had been no land-grant colleges. Be that as it may, we now 
realize that the spirit of scientific study has become so powerful 
in the past three-quarters of a century that it has swept all 
educational institutions before it. Whatever may be the views 
of partisans of the classical tradition about the importance of 
the sciences, it is obvious to anyone except the most biased that 
courses in science are now well beyond the reach of any retarding 
forces. There will never again be an educational system in which 
the classics or even the literary subjects will receive exclusive 
attention. 

The development of a broad program of education in the free 
public high school and the growth of the land-grant colleges were 
vigorously resisted by the traditionalists. Educators of the 
present generation are not commonly acquainted with the fact 
that during the seventies the proponents of the new high school 
had to defend this institution again and again in the courts. 
The use of tax money for education beyond the strictly ele- 
mentary level was vigorously and frequently contested. Not a 
few of the leading presidents of colleges and other public leaders 
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opposed opening the opportunities of post-elementary education 
to all young people. 

In spite of efforts to interfere with the program of universal 
popular higher education, the free public high school and the 
college have expanded on an unprecedented scale. Every decade 
since 1880 has seen a doubling of the enrolment of high schools 
and a substantial enlargement in the enrolment of colleges. The 
present attendance on high schools is more than six and a half 
million, and the attendance on colleges is more than one and a 
quarter million. Both the colleges and the secondary schools 
have become centers of general education in what has been called 
in this paper the quantitative sense of the term. 

When a social phenomenon, such as that of the mass attend- 
ance on post-elementary schools, occurs, it is necessary for the 
student of civilization to pause and seek an explanation of what 
has happened. This is not the place for a complete account of 
the reasons why young people go to the upper schools. Some 
of the reasons, however, concern us and must be discussed. The 
increasing average age of the American population with its con- 
sequent intensification of competition among middle-aged work- 
ers, and the advance of technology with corresponding changes 
in the organization of society, such as urbanization of the people 
of the United States, have resulted in the erection of barriers 
that prevent youth from entrance at an early age into gainful 
occupations. The Census shows that unemployment among 
young people has been increasing steadily during recent decades. 
There are some who have assumed that unemployment of young 
people is a product of the depression. Nothing is further from 
the truth. The depression did, it is true, bring public attention 
to the plight of a great many youth, but unemployment of adoles- 
cents was a conspicuous phase of American life long before the 
depression. Employment of young people fell off markedly 
between the census years 1910 and 1920, that is, during the 
period of the first World War, when industry expanded in this 
country far more than it had in any previous era. 

There is another social change in American life that is often 
overlooked when one tries to explain the difficulties in which 
young people now find themselves. Up to 1890 or 1900, if young 
people could not find employment, or if their families found it 
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difficult to make a living in the thickly populated eastern parts 
of the country, they went West, where there were abundant 
opportunities which invited exploitation. The Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States gave great areas of land to individual 
homesteaders. Since the passage of the Homestead Act in 1863, 
an area of land equivalent to the area of all New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and half of Kentucky has been given out of the 
public domain to citizens who were twenty-one years of age or 
were householders. In addition to these grants of land to indi- 
viduals, the Federal Government has given land to education, to 
railroads and to the States in order that culture and the avenues 
of communication may be available to all the people. 

When one thinks of these grants of land as the means which 
have been afforded to many and many of the citizens of this 
country to start themselves on successful careers, one gets a view 
of the American social order in which education takes its place 
as only one factor in a great sweeping movement toward a pros- 
perous civilization. Common schools, free public high schools, 
land-grant colleges and even the traditional institutions of higher 
education are not the only means of inducting young people into 
adulthood. Education is a part of the total economic and social 
scheme. 

The facts cited are significant not only because they indicate 
the place of education in national history; they are significant 
also because a great change has taken place in recent years. 
Today there is no more land to be given to homesteaders. Young 
people who are unemployed can no longer go West and find 
unlimited opportunities. The public domain is spent. The 
Nation cannot solve the problems of its people by giving them 
land. 

The one recourse that young people have now that neither 
industry nor the West can absorb them is to take advantage of 
the only free public facility that communities supply for their 
upbringing, namely, the schools. They crowd into the upper 
grades of the elementary schools and into the secondary schools 
and colleges. It is literally true that they go to schools and 
colleges because they have nowhere else to go. There are a 
great many enrollees in the institutions of secondary and higher 
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education who are uninterested in the courses which are there 
offered them. They stay in the schools because they would 
otherwise be wholly unoccupied. 

The fact that education is quantitatively general is not par- 
alleled by a corresponding qualitative development of general 
education. American education is today uncertain, confused 
and disrupted by violent disagreements as to the course which 
it should follow in order to become qualitatively general. It is 
quite certain that the secondary schools and colleges cannot 
satisfy their enrollees with the courses which were accepted as 
appropriate in former times when only a selected few attended 
these institutions. As late as 1900 there were only about a half 
a million pupils in the high schools. Now that there are six 
and a half million high school pupils the curriculum must of 
necessity be broad enough to meet demands that did not make 
themselves felt in earlier times. Similarly, the colleges are today 
attended by students as different in their outlooks on the future 
as are the occupational undertakings of the Nation. 

In order to meet the new conditions which they face, institu- 
tions of education have resorted to the device of offering courses 
on every subject that can be thought of and leaving it to the 
learner to select what seems to him desirable. If there was 
confusion because of the quantitative enlargement of the student 
body, this confusion has been vastly increased by the prolif- 
eration of subjects of instruction. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education pointed out in a report some years ago that, 
whereas there were nine lines of instruction open in the high 
schools of 1890, there were at the time the statement was made 
two hundred fifty different secondary-school courses. The 
college courses, too, have increased in number and variety until 
administrative officers find that the vast resources of the colleges 
ean hardly endure the strain of subdivision and addition. There 
are courses and even special colleges of journalism, forestry, 
business, home economics and other less common specialities. 

The confusion which has resulted from the expansion of the 
curriculums of secondary schools and colleges has been increased 
by the fact that representatives of the traditional curriculum 
have come forward with the contention that Latin, geometry 
and the other literary and mathematical subjects which have 
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long held places of prestige in the curriculum are truly general 
courses—are, indeed, the only courses which are capable of 
developing in the minds of learners all the intellectual virtues 
that are essential to participation in the highest levels of civil- 
ized life. The term which is commonly used as the designation 
of traditional courses, namely, the term ‘‘liberal arts,’’ is empha- 
sized by the defenders of these courses as lending plausibility to 
their contention. Does not everyone desire to share in liberal 
education? Does anyone venture to render an adverse judgment 
against anything that is liberal? With the verbal advantage 
that comes from the description of the traditional curriculum 
as made up of liberal subjects, the traditionalists lay claim to 
all the territory which might conceivably be covered by the 
term ‘‘general education.”’ 

An analysis of the liberal arts as taught in the schools of 
today reveals much that can in truth be described as general 
education. When young people are introduced to the literature 
which expresses the ideals of a nation, they are certainly brought 
into contact with general ideas. When the history of the world 
is taught, young people are certainly being instructed in a way 
which broadens their horizons. No one can quarrel with the 
efforts of teachers of literature and history when they give 
emphasis to the general aspects of their subjects. The difficulty 
is that the devotees of literature and history complacently shut 
their eyes to the fact that much which is taught in courses in the 
liberal arts is neither liberal nor general. 

The current criterion of scholarship is the degree of specialized 
knowledge that the scholar acquires and possesses. Anyone who 
has suffered the tortures that result from the painful, analytical 
dissection of literary masterpieces which is common in courses 
in literature in high schools and colleges knows whereof one 
speaks when one refers to extreme specialization. As for the 
ordinary course in the classical languages, or in demonstrative 
geometry, or in many another present-day liberal-arts field, all 
one can say is that such a course is certainly not a means of 
general education. 

Let us go back for a moment and consider the true meaning 
of the term ‘‘liberal arts.’? The adjective ‘“‘liberal’’ when 
applied to education never was intended to convey the meaning 
that is conveyed by the word ‘‘general.’’ Higher education 
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was instituted for the preparation of those who were to be lead- 
ers in society—the clergy and the lawmakers. Higher education 
adopted as its subjects rhetoric and dialectic because the leader 
must be an orator. Leaders were the free people of the nation 
as contrasted with the slaves. The arts which they studied were 
those appropriate to the freeman. ‘‘Liberal’’ meant just this, 
that it belonged to the non-slave part of the population. 

Even today, the defenders of the traditional curriculum face 
in two directions like one of the gods whom they worship. They 
describe their subjects as ‘‘general,’’ as indispensable for all 
higher intellectual life. They then strive with great energy 
and bad logic to close the secondary schools and colleges to 
everyone who jeopardizes or seems to jeopardize the highest 
ambition of these institutions which is to train a few prospective 
leaders. 

No one can deny the desirability of producing leaders for 
society. It is, however, sheer cant to argue that narrow speciali- 
zation must be demanded of the great mass of the population in 
order that selected leaders may be produced. Certainly when 
six and a half million of the youth population of the country 
attend the secondary schools and a million and a quarter are in 
colleges, it is worse than idle to talk about aiming higher educa- 
tion at the exclusive education of leaders. When one young 
person out of fifteen of the population registers in college, it is 
evident that the college is quantitatively far too general to persist 
in administering a curriculum designed for orators. If leaders 
are to have special treatment, let this treatment be given after 
general education has been provided for all. 

The fact is that the post-elementary schools of this country are 
misleading their pupils. The traditional curriculum was, and 
is today, a curriculum which prepares for professional callings. 
At least 80 per cent of the pupils in secondary schools and an 
equal percentage of students in college are led by the curriculums 
of these schools to hope to secure white-collar jobs. It is a plain 
statistical fact that this hope is destined to be blighted for the 
great majority of graduates. Some of the disappointed will 
drop back into clerical positions and bond-salesmanship. Many 
will flounder about and join the ranks of the dependent. The 
traditional liberal-arts curriculum was never designed to be 
general, and it is not general in its modern form. 
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The world woke up some years ago to a painful realization of 
the fact that its institutions of post-elementary education were 
doing as much harm as good. With characteristic social impet- 
uosity, the schools began to devote themselves to a new type of 
education which they called ‘‘vocational education.’’ Educators 
thought that, if there were no white-collar jobs for the mass of 
the population, there ought to be vocational openings in the 
trades. Laws were passed and money was appropriated to 
correct the limitations of the traditional curriculum. 

It has been demonstrated as the years have passed that voca- 
tional education is not the corrective for the unbalanced tradi- 
tional curriculum. The vocational courses offered in secondary 
schools and colleges are no less specialized than are the tradi- 
tional courses of the liberal-arts curriculum. If one goes into a 
trade school of the secondary level, one finds that the pupils are 
being trained in the specific skills of a particular trade. It isa 
well-understood fact that changes in industry are taking place 
so rapidly in modern times that skill in a specific trade is no more 
general than skill in oratory. Vocational education in a col- 
legiate school of business is no more general than education that 
makes a student acquainted with the detailed plans of a Roman 
dwelling. 

The world needs specialists. There can be no doubt of this 
fact. Every specialist, however, is a man or woman who has 
obligations and contacts which reach beyond his or her specialty. 
Every specialist is a member of a community to the life of which 
he should contribute. Every specialist has relatives and friends 
in association with whom he must cultivate qualities and promote 
interests which are not aspects of his specialty. Furthermore, 
there will always be a very large part of the population which 
never will be specialists. They are the semi-skilled workers. 
They, too, have community relations and contacts with others 
which call for well-balanced understandings. The problem which 
the secondary schools and the colleges must solve is the problem 
of providing general education at the same time that they 
provide for the education of specialists. 

How important it is that the whole program of American edu- 
cation be truly liberalized and generalized is shown by the fact 
that there are at the present time in this country more than four 
and a half million young people between the ages of sixteen and 
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twenty-five who are without employment and without hopeful 
outlooks for the future. Many of these are graduates of high 
schools. Some have attended college. Today this four and a 
half million are out of school as well as unemployed. Interviews 
with several thousands of these young people reported in a 
number of extensive investigations reveal the fact that those 
who were interviewed did not receive in the upper schools which 
they attended preparation that enables them to attack intelli- 
gently the problems of life. Not a few of these young people 
express themselves in bitter terms about their disappointment in 
finding that their education is not helpful to them. 

That the schools are not fully convinced that they are failing 
really to educate their enrollees is evidenced by the fact that 
many leaders in education argue that slow learners are not the 
responsibility of the upper schools. A company of high-school 
principals was heard not long ago to complain that the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws were sending into their schools 
pupils utterly unqualified for the courses there offered. Every 
now and then some college president or other seemingly authori- 
tative person asserts with vigor that there are a great many 
students in college who do not belong there. Such comments 
show that there is a sharp contrast which amounts to a violent 
conflict between the quantitative meaning of the term ‘‘general 
education’’ and its qualitative meaning. 

It is hardly to be expected that the suggestions of any indi- 
vidual will be universally accepted as to the way in which edu- 
cation in the high schools and in the colleges is to be made 
qualitatively general. One may, perhaps, be bold enough to 
hope that there are some points on which agreement can be 
reached even though the total program remains in dispute. 

The first point which seems likely to command acceptance by 
nearly all thinkers is that no graduate of a secondary school or 
college should be without a fairly clear understanding of the 
present-day social order. Someone has said of the American 
people that they are political and social ignoramuses. It is a 
curious fact that everyone wants young people to be socially 
intelligent and no one knows how to make them so. There was 
a commission some years ago which was to tell American schools 
how to teach social studies. Four of the leading members of 
that commission refused to subscribe to the report. There is a 
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reason to believe that a number of the other members signed the 
report without knowing what it meant. If experts in techno- 
logical lines were confronted with a situation analogous to this, 
they would not stop with disagreement. Is it not one of the 
major obligations of American education to persist until it finds 
a way of teaching young people adequately lessons that will 
produce an understanding of the modern social order? If this 
generation of educators fails to discharge this obligation, it 
stands impeached of gross incompetency and neglect of duty. 
There should be organized, if necessary, one commission after 
another until a solution is reached of the problem of organizing a 
real program of social instruction. Social instruction is an in- 
dispensable unit of general education. 

A second unit of general education on which there is undoubt- 
edly general agreement but about which very little seems to be 
done is education with regard to health, both physical and 
mental. Students have been taught so much about other people 
that they seem to overlook the fact they are themselves psycho- 
physical beings who need to be kept in running order. The 
enormous waste in human life resulting from poor health and 
lack of mental balance is appalling, but young ‘people are taught 
very little about this waste or about the methods of correcting 
it. There seems to be a kind of taboo against adequate discussion 
of health in institutions of learning. The whole matter seems to 
be turned over to the football coach and to be regarded with 
contempt by the members of the faculty who teach traditional 
subjects. 

It was pointed out in an earlier paragraph that instruction in 
the ideals of the race as presented in literature and history is a 
legitimate part of a program of general education. So, also, is 
instruction in the sciences. 

Anyone who has any acquaintance with the educational system 
knows full well that the naming of the elements which are neces- 
sary to make up a program of general education will not serve 
as an adequate basis for the organization of such a program. 
There must be something more than the assembling of elements. 
There must be a proper timing and weighting of these elements 
and a proper adjustment of general education to specialized 
education. 

General education will never be effectively organized until the 
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absurd aloofness of leaders in education at the upper levels from 
leaders in general education at the lower levels is overcome. 
There must be a strand or core of general education running 
through the whole program from the earliest grades to the last 
years of college. Education will at first be altogether general. 
Then, step by step, special education will be allowed to absorb 
a part of the time and energy of learners. Devotion to special- 
ties should, however, never be allowed to exclude, even at the 
highest levels, attention to general education. 

One may venture to suggest that at least a quarter of a 
student’s time be devoted in senior year of college to general 
education. In the secondary school an even larger fraction 
should be so occupied. One may venture to suggest further that 
interest be made the major incentive in acquiring a general edu- 
cation. The acceptance of this suggestion will require of teach- 
ers that they prepare their instruction in general-education 
courses in such a way as to avoid obscure technicalities. It is 
entirely possible to present the best intellectual accessions of 
racial experience in such a way that attention and interest will 
be stimulated. Teachers in the field of general education will 
have to be well prepared and thoroughly competent to arouse 
and hold attention. The teaching of a specialty is much easier 
than are the selection and teaching of the important items in a 
general-education course. 

Enough has perhaps been said to make somewhat concrete the 
ideas about general education which it is the purpose of this 
paper to urge on this Association. It is explicitly recognized 
that a complete program of general education cannot now be 
described or immediately inaugurated. Yet it is clear that such 
a program is very much needed in order to meet qualitatively a 
situation which has already come into quantitative existence. It 
is first necessary to clear away some of the false notions which 
have stood in the way of the adoption of a program of general 
education. It is entirely possible to indicate some of the inno- 
vations which must be adopted before general education can take 
its rightful place. It remains for some organization which has 
power to stimulate and supervise experimentation to bring into 
being what has long been discussed, namely, a new comprehensive 
system of education different from that inherited from a past in 
which conditions were radically different from those which face 
the young people of the present time. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE FINAL PRESIDENTIAL REPORT 
OF FRANK AYDELOTTE 


FRANK AYDELOTTE 
PRESIDENT, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 1921-1939 


HEN I accepted the presidency of Swarthmore in 1921 I did 
so because I saw here an opportunity to carry out a long- 
cherished plan for the improvement of undergraduate work in 
American colleges. My experience at Oxford had shown me that 
English students were one or two years ahead of American col- 
lege students of the same age in academic attainments. The 
creditable record of the American Rhodes Scholars at Oxford had 
shown me also that the relative backwardness of American uni- 
versity students is not due to any inferiority in ability. Faced 
with the necessity of meeting higher standards, the Rhodes Schol- 
ars speedily make up the lost ground and find no difficulty in 
holding their own with their English mates in the final examina- 
tions in the Oxford honor schools. 

It was my belief that the root of the difficulty in the United 
States lay not in any lack of brains or ambition on the part of 
American students or American college professors, but rather in 
the fact that in our far-flung academic system, in high schools 
and colleges, substantially the same requirements obtained for all 
students, and that the best were therefore held back to the pace of 
the average. The one thing needed, in my opinion, was to alter 
this policy of regimentation and to set up, for the more alert and 
ambitious students, standards suited to their ability. 

This policy seemed to me to have a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual significance. Strenuous effort is essential to the develop- 
ment of sturdy character. Our best undergraduates tended, in 
my opinion, to deteriorate for lack of stimulus to do their best, or 
they tended to use surplus time and energy in extracurricular 
activities of various kinds which, while blameless in themselves, 
were inferior in intellectual and moral value to the experience of 
grappling with the great central problems of our civilization, 
which are the subject matter of our different departments of 
knowledge. 

This concern of mine I had the opportunity of laying before 
various members of the Swarthmore faculty shortly after I re- 
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ceived an invitation from the board of managers to succeed Dr. 
Swain as president of the College. The response of the members 
of the faculty was one of the two factors which led me to accept. 
The other was the Quaker background of the College. I had 
begun to study the history and character of the Sociéty of 
Friends two or three years before, during a few weeks of lectur- 
ing at Haverford. I was struck by the fact that the Quakers, 
having throughout their history been a minority group, had 
learned by long experience not to be afraid of ideas merely be- 
cause they were unpopular, but had an ingrained independence 
of thought which led them instinctively to consider any proposal 
on its merits. They were furthermore perfectionists by tradition, 
and possessed the idealism which led them to seek the best in any 
activity with which they were concerned. I had already, before 
I came to Swarthmore, become convinced of the truth of the 
statement which George Walton made at my inauguration, that 
the most important activity of the Society of Friends was likely 
in the future to be in the field of education, and that Quakerism 
furnished an ideal background for training citizens of a democ- 
racy. 

My belief in the necessity of such an alteration of the conven- 
tional academic system as would provide a severer training for 
our best students than the average could be expected to undergo, 
I set forth in my inaugural address. The paragraphs in which 
I expressed it were for many years printed in our catalogue, as a 
statement of the theory underlying Honors work: since the con- 
viction they express has only been deepened by nineteen years of 
practical experience, I venture to repeat them here: 


Perhaps the most fundamentally wasteful feature of our 
educational institutions is the lack of a higher standard 
of intellectual attainment. We are educating more stu- 
dents up to a fair average than any country in the world, 
but we are wastefully allowing the capacity of the average 
to prevent us from bringing the best up to the standards 
they could reach. Our most important task at the present 
is to check this waste. 

The method of doing it seems clear: to separate those 
students who are really interested in the intellectual life 
from those who are not, and to demand of the former in 
the course of their four years’ work, a standard of attain- 
ment for the A.B. degree distinctly higher than we require 
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of them at present and comparable perhaps with that 
which is now reached for the A.M. 

I do not believe that we should deny to the average, or 
below average student, the benefit of a college education. 
He needs this training, and we need his humanizing pres- 
ence in the colleges, but we should not allow him to hold 
back his more brilliant companions from doing that high 
quality of work which will in the end best justify the time 
and money which we spend in education. 

With these more brilliant students it would be possible 
to do things which we dare not attempt with the average. 
We could allow them to specialize more because their own 
alertness of mind would of itself be sufficient to widen 
their intellectual range and give them that acquaintance 
with other studies necessary for a liberal point of view. 
We could, I think, at least partially obliterate the distinc- 
tion between vocational and liberal studies. This is strik- 
ingly true in such a subject as engineering where the bril- 
liant student can dispense with a great many of the de- 
tailed technical applications of scientific knowledge be- 
cause his very power of reasoning enables him to apply 
fundamental principles to detailed situations. The time 
thus saved could be used for the development of general 
intelligence through liberal studies in such a way as to 
turn out in the same length of time that we are now giving 
to engineering courses, men who would be at once more 
fundamentally trained in their subject and more broadly 
educated. 

We could give these more brilliant students greater in- 
dependence in their work, avoiding the spoon-feeding 
which makes much of our college instruction of the present 
day of secondary school character. Our examinations 
should be less frequent and more comprehensive, and the 
task of the student should be to prepare himself for these 
tests through his own reading and through the instruction 
offered by the College: he should not be subjected to the 
petty, detailed, day-by-day restrictions and assignments 
necessary for his less able fellows. 


My belief that Swarthmore was an ideal place to try such an 
experiment received speedy confirmation. A few weeks after the 
inaugural ceremony, while I was still immersed in the multifari- 
ous details which a new college president must master in the 
process of learning his job, I was waited upon by a committee of 
the faculty. The members of the committee informed me that 
the Swarthmore Chapter of the American Association of Univer- 
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sity Professors had discussed my proposals, that the members 
found themselves in unity with my idea, and they proposed that 
we now take steps to put the plan I had advocated into practical 
operation. As a result of this discussion committees were ap- 
pointed, the remainder of the academic year was employed in 
the formulation of plans for such work in two or three subjects, 
in September of the following year eleven students volunteered 
and were allowed to undertake the new program, and Honors 
work was begun. 

That incident was typical of my nineteen years at Swarthmore. 
The transformation which has taken place in the College during 
that period, and which has included not merely academic work, 
but also the character of faculty and student body, the adminis- 
trative staff, the buildings and grounds, the endowment funds, 
the library and the relation of the College to its alumni and 
friends and to other institutions throughout the country, has not 
been the work of any single individual, but has resulted from the 
cooperation of the members of an ever-widening group. My own 
task has been to facilitate the work of others, ‘‘to release the 
creative energies of other men.’’ 

In the beginning the group of those who saw the goal we were 
seeking was a small one; a few members of the faculty, a few 
undergraduates, a few alumni and a few members of the board. 
It was only by infinite discussion that we were able to determine 
the direction in which we should move and the steps we should 
take. As time progressed the circle widened, our ideal was en- 
riched by new contributions, which no one could have foreseen 
from the beginning, our methods became less fumbling and more 
definite, objections were met, changes were made, critics were 
convinced ; the unity of our purpose became greater, at the same 
time that the methods of fulfilling that purpose became more 
diverse. 

The character of Swarthmore College as it stands today has 
been shaped by many individuals and many groups, all working 
toward a common end. That end has not been fully reached, 
but the College is, it seems to me, moving in the right direction. 
It possesses in the members of the faculty and administrative 
staff, in the student body, in the board of managers and alumni, 
and in many interested friends outside, a group of creative minds 
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who will, if their efforts are properly coordinated, lead it on to 
ever new and greater success in fulfilling the purpose for which 
any College exists. In trying to recapitulate that purpose in this, 
my last report, and to touch upon the various contributions 
which have been made toward it, I am doing only what I have 
done throughout my term as president—trying to make Swarth- 
more College conscious of itself and of its opportunity for service 
to American education. 

In the eighteen annual reports which I have already presented 
to the board of managers, and which have been printed and cir- 
culated among the faculty, alumni and friends of the College, I 
have covered the manifold details of the development of our aca- 
demic program. The methods of Honors work, based upon the 
English distinction between the pass and the honors degree, 
modified to suit American conditions, have been explained so 
frequently in print (notably by Professor R. C. Brooks in his 
volume Reading for Honors at Swarthmore) and are now so well 
understood, that I need not explain them here. I do include, 
however, for the benefit of those interested, a bibliography of the 
subject as an appendix to this report (see page 316), and I pro- 
pose next year, in cooperation with members of the faculty, to 
make a more careful review of what has been done in this and 
other colleges, in the Sachs lectures at Columbia, which I have 
undertaken to deliver in November, 1940. 


II 


The first necessity, in order to make Honors work a success, 
was to enlarge and strengthen the faculty and to arouse the am- 
bition of the members of the student body. The addition of 
new members of the faculty was made possible in the first place 
by a five-year subsidy amounting to $240,000 granted by the 
General Education Board in 1925. This was followed by the 
endowment campaign of 1929-30 which added $4,000,000 to our 
capital funds. Our alumni gave generously in this campaign, 
but so small a group (we had then about three thousand gradu- 
ates) could never have raised so large a sum had they not been 
assisted by the great educational foundations and by private in- 
dividuals of wealth and insight who believed in what we were 
trying to do: these include the Rockefeller Boards, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Rosenwald Fund, Mr. Edward S. Harkness and 
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Mr. F. M. Kirby. It should be recorded, however, that all these 
gifts would have been impossible had not the members of the 
faculty themselves demonstrated first of all the feasibility of our 
plan. From 1922 to 1925 Honors work had been provided for 
an increasing number of students each year, with no addition to 
our funds, by members of a hard-working faculty who cheerfully 
assumed the considerable extra burden involved. 

The selection of new members of our teaching staff has from 
the beginning been a cooperative activity. The Swarthmore fac- 
ulty has never had, nor I believe desired, representation on the 
board of managers, but it has always been consulted fully by the 
board on all important decisions of policy. The conditions of 
faculty tenure were laid down by a joint resolution of board and 
faculty, adopted after careful discussion in 1922. The retiring 
age has recently been altered from 70 to 68 by similar procedure. 
New appointments have likewise been made only after a careful 
and even laborious consultation with faculty committees, so that 
any invitation to come to Swarthmore has gone, not from me 
alone, but from a substantial group of those most interested. 
Hence it is that, despite the fact that four-fifths of the members 
of the instructing staff have been appointed during my admin- 
istration, we have never had any problem of the old guard versus 
the newcomers. 

Aside from its high intellectual quality, perhaps the most 
notable characteristic of our faculty is its breadth. Among some 
70 full-time and 30 part-time members are men and women with 
degrees from 63 different universities; 45 American and 18 for- 
eign. It was clear to me from the beginning that for Honors 
work we needed men who were actively interested in scholarship. 
The so-called typical small-college professor, who is a good 
teacher and a good mixer, who has been soundly trained, but who 
has lost the urge to improve his scholarship, is likely to be passed 
over by ambitious students in favor of men to whom scholarship 
is still a living thing and who are active in the advancement of 
knowledge. 

It was no less clear that once we had secured men and women 
of this type, we must not absorb their whole time in teaching, but 
must give them opportunity for continuous scholarly work. This 
we have tried to do by much more frequent and much more gen- 
erous arrangements for leave of absence than are usual in a small 
college. But more was needed. Active scholars depend usually 
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upon the collaboration of post-graduate students in their re- 
searches and are therefore attracted by the opportunity for 
graduate teaching. It has, however, always seemed clear to me 
that it would be unwise to establish graduate work at Swarth- 
more, and the members of the faculty have gone on record as 
approving that policy. 

In my report for 1931 I suggested, as a substitute, that we 
establish a few research appointments for young men and women 
who have already taken the Doctor’s degree elsewhere, in those 
departments of the College in which suitable facilities were avail- 
able. This plan has now been in operation for four or five years. 
So far as our limited experience goes, the indications are that we 
have hit upon an extremely happy solution of the problems. 
Young doctors are much more useful in research than graduate 
students. We are not responsible for giving them any formal 
instruction or examinations. They are close to the undergrad- 
uates and contribute to the intellectual life of the College. They 
are able to serve their apprenticeship as scholars and get some 
publications to their credit, and in most cases they are able to 
gain a certain amount of teaching experience as well. They are 
thus able to qualify for better positions than would have been 
open to them immediately after they had taken the Doctor’s de- 
gree. I earnestly hope that the board and faculty will continue 
this plan and will gradually extend it, as means are available, 
to other departments of the College. 

I am very proud of the fact that experience has demonstrated 
that conditions at Swarthmore are favorable to productive 
scholarship. In addition to the long list of articles in the jour- 
nals of learned societies, which are the normal means of publi- 
cation of the results of research, members of our small faculty 
have produced during the last year half a dozen books which have 
been received as notable contributions to knowledge in their 
various fields. The authors and titles are: 

Blanshard: The Nature of Thought. 

Brooks: Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth’’; Fiftieth An- 
niversary. 

Hull: The Rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam. 

Kohler: The Place of Value in a World of Facts. 

Mandelbaum: The Philosophy of History. 

Seudder: Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
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Honor courses at Swarthmore. (In Five college plans, N. Y., Columbia 
university press. 1931. p. 59-70.) 

Honors courses in American colleges; breaking the academic lock-step. 
Education. v. 46, p. 416-19. Mar. 1926. 

Honors work and graduate study. (In Association of American uni- 
versities. Journal of proceedings and addresses, 1935. p. 102-14.) 

Honors work at Swarthmore. (In Kelly, Robert L. Tendencies in 
college administration. N. Y. Science press, 1925, p. 234-39.) 

Inaugural address of President Aydelotte. Swarthmore college. Bulle- 
tin. v.19, p. 19-25. Oct. 22, 1921. 

Mission of the endowed universities. Addresses at the Harvard club of 
New York. June 9, 1936. p. 14-19. 

BLANSHARD, BRAND 

Moral philosophy; a program of study for honors students. 2d ed. 
Philadelphia, Westbrook pub. co. [1937]. Printed for Department of 
philosophy, Swarthmore college. 

BLANSHARD, FRANCES B. 

The exceptional student in the college of liberal arts. Wilson alumnae 

quarterly. v.13, p. 29-33. May 1937. 
BREWSTER, ETHEL H. 

Reading for honors. Journal of higher education. v. 1, p. 507-13. 

Dee. 1930. 
Brooks, Rosert C. 

Honors courses at Swarthmore college. (In Kelly, Robert L. ed. The 
effective college. N. Y., Association of American colleges. 1928. p. 
149-56.) 

Reading for honors at Swarthmore. N. Y., Oxford university press. 
1927. 196 p. 

CREIGHTON, H. JERMAIN 

Honors work in chemistry at Swarthmore college. Journal of chemical 

education. v.12, p. 260-64. June 1935. 
DRESDEN, ARNOLD 
The teacher reads for honors. School and society. v. 31, p. 209-14. 
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Feb. 15, 1930. Address before the honors students and instructors of 
Swarthmore college. 
FISHER, DoROTHY CANFIELD 
Melting the faculty ice. World’s work. v. 58, p. 52-56. May 1929. 
FUSSELL, LEWIS 

Reading for honors. Journal of engineering education. v. 19, p. 637- 

39. March 1929. 
Hicks, PHILIP M. 

Honors courses in english. English journal (college ed.). v. 18, p. 

230-37. Mar. 1929. 
Hunt, Everett L. 

Reading for honors and common sense. School and society. v. 42, p. 
726-32. Nov. 30,1935. Address delivered at the opening of honors work, 
Swarthmore college, Sept. 26, 1935. 

LEARNED, WILLIAM S. 

The quality of the educational process in the United States and Europe. 
Carnegie foundation for the advancement of teaching. Bulletin, no. 20, 
1926. Swarthmore college, honors courses, p. 116-17, 120, 122-23. 

NASON, JOHN W. 
Honors favor men. Key reporter. v. 3, p. 2,6. Autumn 1938. 
Parry, ELLWoop C. 

Swarthmore college and the new honors courses. The mirror. (Central 

high school of Philadelphia.) June 1926. 
Ryan, W. CARSON, JR. 

Honors courses in American colleges. Progressive education. v. 4, p. 

260-65. Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1927. 
SPILLER, RoBerT E. 

Major in english. English journal (college ed.). v. 20, p. 37-42. Jan. 
1931. 

Pre-honors courses. English journal (college ed.). v. 15, p. 499-506. 
Sept. 1926. 

Ten years of outside examiners. English journal (college ed.). v. 22, 
p. 310-19. Apr. 1933. 

THATCHER, CHARLES G. 

The engineering course at Swarthmore. Swarthmore college, Swarth- 

more, Pa. [1934]. 
WALTERS, RAYMOND 

A college majors in scholars. American scholar. v. 1, p. 473-77. Oct. 
1932. 

Honors work, the tutorial method, and general examinations. Swarth- 
more college. National society for the study of education. Thirty-first 
yearbook, pt. 2, 1932. p. 165-68. 

Teaching honors students at Swarthmore. Bulletin of the association 
of American colleges. v. 14, p. 419-24. Nov. 1928. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY devoted its fourth annual Human 
Relations Conference this year to the topic: ‘‘Union Now: 
Toward a World Federal Government.’’ The three sessions of 
the day and evening were conducted by Dr. Vernon Nash of the 
Inter-Democracy Federal Union organization. The Conference 
was held on the campus at Alfred, New York, April 25, 1940. 


AULEGHENY COLLEGE will commemorate on June 6-10 the 

125th anniversary of the founding of the College. The Alle- 
ghenian reports that ‘‘Nationally prominent speakers will par- 
ticipate in the observance. There will be significant forums for 
alumni and friends. An original play dealing with the life of 
Timothy Alden, founder and first president of the College and 
a truly outstanding personality in an exceptionally colorful era, 
will be staged. There will be a series of dedications in emphasis 
that Allegheny’s commemoration is a forward as well as a back- 
ward look.”’ 


(CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA has announced 

forty-four scholarships and fellowships for graduate studies 
for the academic year 1940-41. Carrying either cash stipends 
ranging from $300 to $1200, tuition allowances, or board, room 
and tuition, the scholarships and fellowships are valued at ap- 
proximately $32,100. They are open to both men and women, 
lay and clerical. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE has announced that the 220-acre 
estate of Mrs. Alice Cheney Baltzell, assessed at $217,375, has 
been deeded to the College. 


PAVIDSON COLLEGE has received an anonymous gift of 
$150,000 for a new library. 


(;£0RGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, by the will of the 
late Susan Whitney Dimock, has been given her estate of 
$200,000, as a memorial to her daughter Susan. It is designated 
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that it is to be used ‘‘in a manner which shall be of lasting benefit 
to the community and in accordance with the wishes of George 
Washington for the general diffusion of knowledge.”’ 


HAN OVER COLLEGE announces that the College will receive 

a gift of $500,000 from Mr. William H. Donner provided a 
like sum is raised by August 1,1940. In 1937 Mr. Donner offered 
$250,000 on the same challenging basis. The college raised $550,- 
000 with this 1937 gift and has secured $160,000 in addition in 
preparation for securing the new challenge. 


KNOX COLLEGE has received $250,000 from the estate of 
Mrs. Wallace C. Abbott. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE held its sixth annual conference of 

the trustees of colleges and universities on ‘‘The Responsi- 
bilities and Problems of the Governing Boards of Educational 
Institutions’’ on April 16, 1940. Among the subjects discussed 
at the general sessions and group conferences were: Ideals in 
Intercollegiate Athletics; Are privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities in danger?; The most effective methods of money rais- 
ing; The present status of Honorary Degree giving; The develop- 
ment of effective citizenship in the colleges. 


MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 

has been left four per cent of the residuary estate of Mrs. 
Brady-Macaulay who died a year ago last November. The 
amount is approximately $150,000 with which the College plans 
to build a memorial library. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is the recipient of $1,500,- 

000 from the estate of Mrs. Wallace C. Abbott which will be 
used to establish the ‘‘Doctor Wallace C. Abbott and Clara A. 
Abbott Fund for Medical, Chemical and Surgical Research.’’ In 
appreciation of the gift, the University will give the name of 
Abbott Hall to the 18-story dormitory which is now being erected 
on the University’s downtown campus. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE arranged and conducted FHE ROLLINS 
INSTITUTE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS with the 
cooperation of The Church Peace Union and the World Alliance 
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for International Friendship Through the Churches on March 4, 
5, 6, 1940, at Winter Park, Florida. The first session of the con- 
ference had as its theme ‘‘The Unseen but Essential Factors 
Working for Peace’’ and addresses given by President Hamilton 
Holt and Doctor John R. Mott. The theme of the second session 
was ‘‘The Organization of Peace’’ with addresses by Doctor Hans 
Simon and Professor James Shotwell. Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, 
Mr. R. H. Edwin Espy and Doctor Thomas Chalmers discussed 
‘“What Kind of a World Do We Want After the War?’’ during 
the third session, and the Spanish Institute of Florida sponsored 
a discussion of ‘‘The Americas in a New World Order: The Mon- 
roe Doctrine—Pan America—Responsibilities of the Western 
Hemisphere—The Good Neighbor Policy’’ by Professor Stephen 
P. Duggan, Honorable William §. Culbertson and Professor 
Angela Palomo Campbell at the fourth session. His Excellency, 
The Honorable Hu Shih, delivered an address, ‘‘The Far East 
and the Future Peace of the World’’ at the fifth session. The 
sixth session consisted of a series of round table discussions on 
current problems concluding with a panel discussion on the topic 
‘“What Is the Responsibility of America and Americans, and 
What Can the Individual and the Community Do?’’ Mr. Stoyan 
Pribichevich and Honorable William S. Culbertson addressed the 
final session of the conference on the theme ‘‘The World in Which 
We Live—Guarantees of Liberty and Security.’’ 


OUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY held its Centennial Celebra- 
tion April 13 and 14, 1940, at Georgetown, Texas. The pro- 
gram at the formal opening of the Celebration featured the theme 
‘‘One Hundred Years of Higher Education in Texas.’’ The Lib- 
eral Arts College, Education’s Responsibility to American De- 
mocracy and The Church-Related College were among the other 
topics discussed the first day. A program of rededication to ser- 
vice of Christian education was held on the mornings of April 14 
—a preview of ‘‘Southwestern’s Second Century.’’ 


E UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has received $1,000,000 
from the estate of Mrs. Wallace C. Abbott. 


At THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO the annual INSTI- 
TUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS will be held on July 10, 11 and 12, 1940. The 
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central theme of the INSTITUTE will be ‘‘Student Personnel 
Services in Colleges and Universities.’’ For additional informa- 
tion, address John Dale Russell, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER has announced a gift of a quar- 

ter of a million dollars given by Mrs. Verner E. Reed, ‘‘to 
be used to establish a building fund for the University.’’ This 
is Mrs. Reed’s third building gift to the University, the former 
two being the Margery Reed May Memorial Hall and the Mary 


Reed Library. 


E UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, through the College of 

Education, announces a Workshop in Higher Education for 
the first term of the 1940 Summer Session, June 15 to July 26. 
The purpose of the project is to enable mature persons from 
universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges and junior col- 
leges to work intensively, under laboratory conditions, on prob- 
lems of particular concern to them and to their institutions. The 
workshop is open, not only to administrative officers and personnel 
workers, but also to members of instructional staffs who are work- 
ing on problems in the fields of curriculum, instruction, counsel- 
ing, teacher education and institutional research. 

The University of Minnesota possesses unusual facilities for the 
study of higher education. Of particular value to workshop 
members will be the resources and facilities of the General Col- 
lege, the University Testing Bureau, the Center for Continuation 
Study, the centralized Visual Education service, the Health Ser- 
vice and the University Committee on Educational Research. 
Members of the administrative and instructional personnel of 
these agencies are included in either the central or the consulting 
staff of the workshop. 

The workshop will guide the study of problems in the follow- 
ing four major areas: (1) Curriculum and Instruction, (2) Stu- 
dent Personnel Services, (3) Teacher Education and (4) Plan- 
ning of Research. Activities will include consultation with 
individual staff members, participation in informal seminars, 
enrolment in a general course on problems in higher education 
and observation and investigation of the University’s own ser- 
vices. 
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The central staff of the workshop includes Dr. Earl J. MeGrath, 
specialist in higher education for the American Council on Edu- 
cation; Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and head of the Department of Education, University of 
Louisville and the following University of Minnesota staff mem- 
bers: Dr. Wesley E. Peik, dean of the College of Education, Dr. 
Malcolm §. MacLean, director of the General College, Dr. W. S. 
Carlson, director of teacher training, Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, pro- 
fessor of Education and Dr. T. Raymond McConnell, chairman of 
the University Committee on Educational Research. Dr. McCon- 
nell and Dr. Wrenn will serve as coordinators. In addition to the 
central staff, a large number of consultants will be available 
throughout the University, providing for the individual service 
in both academic and special fields of higher education which is 
one of the main features of the workshop. 

A detailed announcement concerning the workshop will be 
sent on request from the Registrar’s office, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 


WAGNER COLLEGE has received as a gift the entire library 

of the late Edwin Markham, dean of American poets. The 
Collection of 15,000 volumes includes one of the best private col- 
lections of American and English poetry in the country as well 
as many unusual books in a wide variety of fields. 


At WELLESLEY COLLEGE—July 6th to 20th—the SUM- 

MER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS will be held 
with ‘‘Building Democracy”’ as its theme. Special attention will 
be given the foreign policy of the United States. Peter H. 
Odegard, Professor of Politics at Amherst College, will head the 
resident leaders group, which includes Helen Everett Meiklejohn 
of the San Francisco School of Social Studies; Broadus Mitchell, 
former Professor of Economics at Johns Hopkins University, now 
at Occidental College, California, and Ernest Minor Patterson, 
President of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Henry E. Warren, President of Warren Telechron 
Company, is the elected head of the INSTITUTE. Alfred D. 
Sheffield of Wellesley College is securing distinguished leaders 
for round tables on such subjects as housing, health as a national 
problem, labor relations, democratic methods in community life, 
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lobbying and economic planning. Evening forums are being 
arranged with speakers representing conflicting points of view. 
Programs may be obtained by writing Dorothy P. Hill, Director, 
22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WESLEY COLLEGE at Grand Forks, North Dakota, inaugu- 

rated Thomas Ross Hicks as president of the College on April 
21, 1940. Doctor Charles N. Pace, president of Hamline Uni- 
versity preached the inaugural sermon. 


WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE is celebrating its 

Semi-Centennial on June 2, 1940, as a feature of its com- 
mencement exercises. Executive Director Guy E. Snavely will 
discuss ‘‘The Liberal Arts College—Past and Future.’’ 


POcTor EDWARD V. STANFORD, 0O.8.A., President of 

Villanova College, and President of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges, was the honoree at a dinner given on April 11 at the 
Union League Club in Philadelphia by the Advisory Board of 
Villanova College. Among the distinguished guests were a 
large number of the presidents of the colleges of Pennsylvania, 
of whose association Doctor Stanford was president during the 
year 1936-37. 











PREPARATION FOR ENGLISH IN COLLEGE * 
A STATEMENT FROM COLLEGES IN IOWA 


HAT sort of high school program is most likely to favor suc- 
cess in English, the one universally required college subject? 
After studying this question for more than a year, the English 
department of the State University of Iowa prepared a report, 
and, to check its findings, submitted the report to the Iowa Col- 
leges Conference on English at a meeting held in December, 1938. 
The report was unanimously approved by the college representa- 
tives present at the meeting, but since many colleges were not 
represented, it was later sent from the University to the heads of 
English departments in 25 colleges and 37 junior colleges in the 
State of Iowa. Replies were received from 21 colleges and 17 
junior colleges, of which 19 and 16, respectively, were favorable. 
In sum, 35 out of 38 departments of English replying endorsed 
the report with their signatures. 


TEXT 

The report follows: 

‘‘This statement is not concerned with the majority of high 
school students, who close their formal studies in high school, nor 
with all those who proceed to college, but simply with those who 
give promise of success in their college work in English. 

‘“We are well aware that the points made below cannot be 
proved, or disproved, by any trustworthy evidence of a statistical 
sort. They merely present our best judgment and should be 
viewed in that light. 

‘*Tt is the judgment of the undersigned college departments of 
English, based on long and wide experience, that certain high 
school subjects are conducive to success in undergraduate and 
graduate work in English. By success is here meant the full 
attainment of the student’s capabilities. 

‘Tt is not suggested that students who pursue such studies in 
high school will invariably rank high in college, nor that students 
who do not pursue them will invariably rank low in college. 
Much of course depends on the quality of the teaching and the 


* Reprint from Midland Schools, January, 1940. 
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quality of study (the degree of apt‘tude and effort) throughout 
the educational process. But when these are equal it will be 
found, in our opinion, that attainment of our objectives depends 
largely upon the students’ high school programs. 


SusJeEct MATTER 


‘‘The high school subjects that lead most certainly to success 
in the collegiate and professional study of English appear to be 
the following: 

*‘(1) English and Speech. The student should have been 
trained to speak with poise, to write with correctness, to read 
with comprehension, and to enter sympathetically into his liter- 
ary heritage through the study of selected masterpieces of English 
and American literature. 

**(2) Latin, and French or German. The student should have 
secured a good understanding of the Latin language, its grammar 
and syntax, of the relation of Latin and English, and of Roman 
civilization and literary art as exemplified by the Aeneid. In 
French or German, he should have acquired ability to read sim- 
ple prose with ease and accuracy, and have thus prepared himself 
for college courses in French or German literature. 

**(3) Other Subjects. From the study of history, he should 
have acquired a sense of the continuity of civilization, of the 
changing interests of mankind, and of the interplay of the factors 
controlling events. The fields recommended are ancient history 
and modern European history. He should also have been intro- 
duced to abstract thought by means of algebra and geometry, and 
to concrete investigation by means of natural science. 


To PREVENT HANDICAP 


‘‘The Departments of English are, of course, well aware that 
not all of these objectives are attainable within the existing facili- 
ties of the great majority of the high schools. They are well 
aware, also, that many factors must be weighed in altering cur- 
ricula. The point made here is simply that high school students 
when entering college will be at a disadvantage, so far as English 
is concerned, if they have not attained the objectives outlined 
above. 

‘*Tt is the well-considered opinion of the Departments, further, 
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that, as preparation for the higher study of English, high school 
work in foreign languages and history is as valuable as high school 
work in English itself. 

‘‘Particularly regrettable is the postponement to college of ful- 
fillment of the foreign language requirement. The earlier stages 
in the learning of a language are admirably adapted to secondary 
education, and are well within the reach of such students as we 
have in mind. Postponed to college, the requirement in foreign 
language restricts the election of courses which students need in 
English and in such supporting subjects as history and philoso- 
phy, makes it difficult for them to learn any one foreign language 
thoroughly, and renders it all but impossible for them to proceed 
to additional foreign languages desirable as tools and backgrounds 
in English. The study of a foreign language unfortunately takes 
much time; in Europe the period allotted to any language is com- 
monly four to nine years. We regard it as highly important, 
therefore, that the student interested in English should come to 
college with the fullest equipment in language available in his 
high school.’’ 

Signed by the departments of English in the following colleges 
and universities : 

Briar Cliff College, Buena Vista College, Clarke College, Coe 
College, Cornell College, Grinnell College, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Iowa Wesleyan College, Loras College, Luther College, 
Morningside College, Parsons College, Simpson College, St. Am- 
brose College, State University of Iowa, University of Dubuque, 
Wartburg College, Western Union College, William Penn College. 

And by these junior colleges: Bloomfield Junior College, Boone 
Junior College, Creston Junior College, Dowling College, Elkader 
Junior College, Emmetsburg Junior College, Marshalltown Junior 
College, Mason City Junior College, Mount Mercy Junior College, 
Mount St. Clare College, Osceola Junior College, Ottumwa 
Heights College, Red Oak Junior College, Waldorf Junior Col- 
lege, Washington Junior College, Webster City Junior College. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina. Robert 
Franklin Poole, professor of plant pathology and chairman 
of the committee on graduate instruction, State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, University of North Carolina 
at Raleigh. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois. Burrus Dickinson, acting 
president and formerly assistant professor of journalism at 
the University of Illinois. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. Lincoln B. Hale (act- 
ing), dean and registrar of the College. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Felix Morley, 
editor of The Washington Post. (Effective September, 
1940.) 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. George Nauman Snauster, 
acting president of the College and formerly managing editor 
of The Commonweal. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Chris C. Rossey, dean of instruction of the College and 
fomerly president, Concord State Teachers College, Athens, 
West Virginia. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri. William H. McCabe, 
director of the English department, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Saint Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. A. J. Burke. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, California. 
Leonor Mejia, Professor of Religion and Romance Lan- 
guages. 

State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. Bertha R. Kain, 
(acting). 

University of Newark, Newark, New Jersey. George H. Black, 
acting president and business officer. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


ABSTRACTS OF DISSERTATIONS PRESENTED BY CANDIDATES FOR THE 
DEGREE oF Doctor or PHiLosopHy. Spring Quarter, 1939, 
The Ohio State University. 1939. 256 p. 

BENNETT, JOHN C. Christianity and Our World. Hazen Books 
On Religion. The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Ine. 
Distributed by Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Seventh Printing. 50 cents. 

Berkson, I. B. Preface to an Educational Philosophy. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 1940. 250 p. $2.50. 
Branscoms, Harvie. TJeaching With Books—A Study of College 
Iibraries. Association of American Colleges, New York and 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1940. 258 p. 

$2.50. 

CALHOUN, Rosert L. WhatIs Man? Hazen Books On Religion. 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Ine. Distributed by 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 50 
cents. 

Education & Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 1940. 227 p. 

Gray, WituiaM §., Editor. Reading in General Education—An 
Exploratory Study. A Report of the Committee on Reading 
in General Education. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 1940. 464 p. $2.50. 

Hate, Lincoutn B., Conductor of Study, and HartsHorNE, Huau, 
Editor. From School to College—A Study of the Transi- 
tion Experience. Yale Studies in Religious Education. No. 
XI. Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 1939. 
446 p. $3.50. 

Harkness, Georeia. Religious Living. Hazen Books On Re- 
ligion. The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Inc. Distrib- 
uted by Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Fifth Printing. 50 cents. 

Horton, Water M. God. Hazen Books On Religion. The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Ine. Distributed by Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. Third Print- 
ing. 50 cents. 
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James Hampton Kirkland. Vanderbilt University. 1939. 

Knieut, Epcar W. What College Presidents Say. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1940. 377 p. $3.50. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. Toward a World Christian Fel- 
lowship. Hazen Books On Religion. The Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, Inc. Distributed by Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. Second Printing. 50 
cents. 

Lyman, Mary Et. Jesus. Hazen Books On Religion. The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Inc. Distributed by Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. Fifth Print- 
ing. 50 cents. 

Parton, Lesuize Karr. The Purposes of Church-Related Colieges 
—A Critical Study—A Proposed Program. Contributions 
to Education, No. 783. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 1940. 287 p. 
$3.00. 

STEERE, Dovenas V. Prayer and Worship. Hazen Books On 
Religion. The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Inc. Dis- 
tributed by Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Second Printing. 50 cents. 

Stewart, GeorcE. The Church. Hazen Books On Religion. 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Inc. Distributed by 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. Second 
Printing. 50 cents. 

TITTLE, ErNEsT FREMONT. Christians in an Unchristian Society. 
Hazen Books On Religion. The Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, Ine. Distributed by Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Second Printing. 50 cents. 

Vuastos, Greaory. Christian Faith and Democracy. Hazen 
Books On Religion. The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
Ine. Distributed by Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 50 cents. 





MANUAL ON THE USE OF 
STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Edited by Jerome K. Wilcox 


IRST comprehensive manual on the subject in 25 years. 

Twenty chapters, each by a specialist, contribute to 

an understanding of the complexity of state governments, 
their publications, and how they are distributed. 


Part I discusses the function and importance of state printed 
matter and reports. Presents by states (1) essential facts 
about regular reports and bulletins of 16 major state ser- 
vices; (2) lists of periodic departmental financial reports; 
and (3) lists of regular statistical reports by other than 
financial agencies. 


Part II lists by states (1) bibliographical checklists of state 
publications; (2) all complete surveys of administrative 
reorganization of state governments; (3) latest state gov- 
ernment organization charts; and (4) selected references on 
documents. 


Part III lists for each state (1) legislative digests, indexes, 
and other sources of information on legislative action; (2) 
practices in distribution of senate and house journals; (3) 
sources of latest compilations of state law and session laws; 
(4) state manuals, bluebooks or annual rosters, and non- 
official periodicals; (5) collective volumes of reports of 
branches of executive departments; (6) published reports 
of specially created investigating commissions; and (7) 
sources of current information about state administrative, 
regulatory and advisory functions. 


Part IV lists national associations of state officers and their 
publications. 


Part V cites the law and briefly describes for each state the 
agency responsible for controlling, printing, and distribut- 
ing principal state documents. 


352 pages. Cloth, $6 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION e CHICAGO 








